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HOUSECALL 


S THIS ISSUE WAS GOING TO PRESS WE 
A received word from our auditors and 
distributors alike that PENTHOUSE had 
achieved the highest net paid circulation ever 
reached by a quality magazine in Britain. 
Our entire print order for vor. 1, no. 1, 
150,000 copies in all, had been sold! Within 
four days of publishing our first issue, 
68 per cent of all retail shops displaying 
PENTHOUSE were sold out; within two weeks 
there wasn’t a single copy, however dog- 
eared, left in the country. 

To make matters even more buoyant, this 
month finds PENTHOUSE in greater demand 
than ever. One of the largest groups of 
retail shops in the country which, until 
this issue, had not accepted PENTHOUSE, has 
just placed an order with us to exceed any- 
thing they have ever placed before for a 
glossy magazine. Rather than undergoing 
the traditional drop in circulation which 
inevitably accompanies the third issue of any 
new publication PENTHOUSE has just raised 
its print order to a staggering 175,000 to 
meet the expanding demand! 

To celebrate the dissolution of yet 
another “constant” in the book of publishing 
rules, we decided to top off the ensuing 
collection of editorial goodies with our iirst, 
home-grown Pet-of-the-Month, Miss Bambi 
Lynn-Davies. Bambi, so voluptuously 
displayed in eye-taunting disarray on our 
cover, and elsewhere ensconced between 
similarly delectable Pets, emerges from the 
top drawer of our own subscription depart- 
ment. This is the first time her particular 
non-secretarial talents have lent themselves 
to public scrutiny and we trust you will 
indulge yourselves accordingly. 

This month, View From The Top expands 
its panoramic vision to take a long glance- 
askance at the vociferous world of enter- 
tainment. The job of theatre and film critic 


GERALD KERSH 


WALTER HARRIS 


was foisted upon editorial controller and 
"sick" playwright, Norman Thaddeus Vane, 
whose own theatrical successes stretch effec- 
tively from Broadway to London's West 
End. 

Vane's sophisticated bite is further felt in 
The Chicken Factory, another sub-topian 
playlet aimed at the moral disarmament of 
man in his quest for the super machine. 
Vane's chickens assume the shape of im- 
pending doom—a parable of anti-matter and 
wish-bone fulfillment. 

Our PENTHOUSE PANEL reconvenes to 
dissect in symposium the myriad moral, 
social, legal and theological ramifications of 
abortion. This is the first time such a dis- 
cussion has ever been published in a con- 
sumer magazine and the total effect provides 
a constructive analysis of one of the most 
serious and least understood social problems 
of our time. 

On the lighter side, Gerald Kersh returns 
in characteristically sardonic form. The 
Tremendous Trifle is a kaleidoscopic study 
of human foibles—it is a tale of deceit and 
a comedy of errors; more obliquely, to those 
who know the essential Kersh, it is a story 
of love. 

Lewdo, or the Rakes Progress is designer- 
illustrator John Astrop's answer to the older 
child in all of us.  Contrived of loving 
memorabilia, it puts together bits of the 
adolescent spectre of sex, and progresses 
rapidly upward or degenerates slowly down- 
ward--however you wish to see it or play it. 
It is a parlour game to be played between 
sheets. It can be taken seriously or it can 
be seriously ignored—complete with a full 
set of anti-rules. 

The Right Kind of a House by suspense 
master, Henry Slesar is the right kind of 
story for devotees of such things. The plot 
is etched in arsenic and ends on a note of 


JOHN ASTROP 


ironic surprise. In fabric, it has all of the 
delicate interlacing of a good O'Henry, a 
quality unfortunately rare among contem- 
porary fictioneers. 


Walter Harris, whose fictive contributions 
have enhanced the quality of many leading 
American, Canadian and Australian maga- 
zines turns his attention homeward by way 
of The Devil Makes Good, the first in a 
series of regular contributions to PENTHOUSE. 
"Devil" is a dark and Jyrical journey into 
the underworld of Harris's own bewildering 
imagination; a strange and delicate tale 
recommended especially for those who like a 
grain of magic in their lives. 


From fantasy to fable, Isobel The Feline 
Stripper tells a tale of Aesopian morality— 
apparently applicable to man and beast 
alike. Jonathan Clements offers this tasty. 
hors d'oeuvre in the first of a new series of 
Fables Of Our Time. 

Two of America's leading authorities on 
sexual behaviour, Harry Benjamin, M.D. and 
R. E. L. Masters (who authored the con- 
troversial Anti-Sex in our last issue), delve 
into many of the seldom explored areas of 
prostitution in this month’s leading article, 
Prostitution And Morality, an edited extract 
from the recently published book of the 
same title (Souvenir Press Ltd.). 


In closing, we suggest you take a long and 
loving look at our gathering of Pets— 
Diane Morgan who fled the London scene 
to take up a more rewarding career in 
America and Diana Patricia Dunn, the 
moon goddess over whom Astarte would 
blush. Including our very special Per-Of- 
The-Month, Miss Bambi Lynn-Davies, you 
have three new stars in the geometric 
firmament whose relativity to the reader is 
measured in pages, not light years. Good 
luck and Bon voyeur! 


Ota 
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The Seven-Year Run 


“The one-word play's the thing” must be the 
silent dictum of our own little Lionel Bart, 
who, following in the footsteps of his stage 
successes Oliver! and Blitz! is now hard at 
work on his latest masterpiece, a musical 
version of Robin Hood to be called—wait 
for it—Twang! Where will it end, this one- 
note samba of dramatic condensation? We 
have a pretty fair, idea. After Twang! will 
come a play portrait of Dick Turpin— 
Reach! followed by the biography of 
Alexander Graham Bell 一 Ring-a-ding! — a 
candle-lit look at the world of Florence 
Nightingale—Bedpan!; a view of Harold 
Wilson's 100 Days—Creep!; a poetical 
glimpse of Geoffery Chaucer—Stanza!; the 
story of Sir Alexander Fleming---Mouldy!: 
a tasty biog. of Philip Harben—Belch!; an 
arty spectacular about Jackson Pollack— 
Splatter!, a spirited thing to do with Dean 
Martin—Hic! and, finally, the Biblical epic 
to end all Biblical epics—Jeeze! 


Hold That Nose! 


“The newly launched ‘Television Consumer 
Audit’ is bringing more than 200 investi- 
gators and a data processing staff of 170 to 
bear on analysing the contents of house- 
wives’ dustbins in order to give television 
advertisers a scientific picture of consumer 
purchasing patterns.” —New Society. 


So that’s where they get their material. 


Don't Call Us, We'll Call You 


A funny thing happened to us on our way to 
the theatre--our drama critic and ace 


satirist, Norman Thaddeus Vane, found 
himself curiously upstaged recently while 
attempting in his official capacity to attend 
a performance of ‘Present Laughter’ at the 
Queen’s theatre. It appears that merely 
representing Britain’s biggest selling quality 
magazine with a net sale of 150,000 and an 
estimated readership of over 2,000,000 didn’t 
qualify us for a complimentary ticket. 


Before granting us leave to attend, Miss 
Vivienne Byerly, publicity plenipotentiary of 
Tennent’s, the theatrical management firm 
which controls the Queen’s asked us to sub- 
mit a copy of PENTHOUSE. We complied and 
to our surprise, the lady in question returned 
our magazine forthwith with a crisp note to 
the effect: There was no more room on her 
press list. 


As Tennent’s appear to be the only 
theatrical management in town currently 
evaluating the morality of the press, we 
strongly suspect that Miss Byerly’s sex has 
something to do with it. One is naturally 
reduced to wondering to what extent Miss 
Byerly feels the Queen’s theatre must be pro- 
tected from the PENTHOUSE reader. 


This reminds us of a somewhat similar 
incident in Philadelphia several years ago 
when the late Billy Rose kept that city’s most 
ruthless critic out of his theatre by force. 
It didn’t work. The right of the press proved 
unimpeachable and Rose, an ex-publicist 
himself, had to relent under popular pressure. 
Ex-President Truman, on another, equally 
myopic occasion, wrote a nasty letter to the 
critic that had attacked his daughter 
Margaret’s music début. This was a source 
of great national and political embarassment 
to the President and caused the recalcitrant 
critic to begin his next review with the words: 
“If I may dare to venture an opinion...” 


The Drama of the Free Giant Nude 
Pullout 


As a quietly flowing history don I was one 
of the first on the mailing list of academics 
to be wooed by the new illustrated magazine 
Henhouse. 1 thought closely about their 
promise of fine writing by internationally 
unknown writers on the very peripheral 
inner ring of the cultural circuit and blinked 
at the arid row of salesgirls displaying 
enough busts and buttocks to sink a whole 
faculty, and with a flick of the wrist threw 
the whole concept into my study fire. When, 
however, they got down to my neighbour, 
Professor Mervyn Younghusband, he read 
the finely printed capitals which promised 
the eager subscriber a free giant nude pull- 
out, and his spirits of adventure and dis- 
covery were roused. 

For days he roamed the corridors of 
power muttering about this free giant nude 
pullout and what a sheen it would put on 
his intellectual outlook. When he was asked 
what he would actually do with it he remained 
unshaken. Adamant to the steps of the post 
office and beyond, he sent off to Henhouse 
for an experimental subscription. 

When the first issue dented his study 
doormat he brought it round to me to note 
my reaction. Boyishly he pulled out the 
free giant nude pullout, expressing surprise 
at her rich proportions and running an 
experimental finger over them. 

“I don’t know how they do it for the 
price,” he said. 

“Or where they get the giants,” I added. 
“They must have a whole photographic 
studio packed with them.” 

“Lucky devils!” said the Professor, and 
he jammed a professorial forefinger in the 
umbilicus of the free giant nude pullout. 
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The effect was startling. She stretched her- 
self to her full pullout stature and rose out 
of the Professor's reach. She stepped 
prettily over to the piano and posed there 
as if to play it with the very tips of her 
fingers. 

“My God!” said the Professor. “What a 
magnificent sight!” 

“She will be if she gets out,” I warned 
him. “Nudes in public have to remain 
statue-still to get past the censor. I can't 
see her just standing around. She seems a 
bit of a fidget to me.” 

I spoke too late. The free giant nude 
pullout opened the door and posed as if 
caught in the act of fetching in the morning 
milk. 

“Get her in,” said the Professor. 

“She's your free giant nude pullout,” I 
reminded him. “You get her in.” 

“Damn!” said the Professor. “Here! To 
heel! Come here, Miss...er...1 don't 
even know her name. How does one address 
a free giant nude pullout?” 

But screams from the corridor inter- 
rupted us. There was a crash of broken 
glass, and as we rushed out of the door we 
were just in time to see the free giant nude 
pullout remove her elbow from the sports 
trophy case where she had been going 
through a few sporty motions. She ap- 
proached a transfixed group of students and 
wobbled at them in a provocative manner. 
Then she made off in the direction of the 
quad and the Dean's study. 

“If she gets in to see him you're a dead 
duck, Professor,” I said. “He doesn't rate 
skylarking high in the scholarship charts.” 

The free giant nude pullout, having the 
edge on us with her longer legs and whole 
new refreshing springtime approach to life, 
outdistanced us easily. 

“Stop that free giant nude pullout!” 
shouted the Professor desperately. The 
student group ran with us, echoing the 
shout. 

The cry was taken up in other directions 
and soon the corridors rang with it. 

We came upon a gaggle of female students 
weeping nervously. 

“She won't harm you,” said the Professor, 
“She's been trained to be friendly.” 

"She was posing in the quad,” said the 
girls. 

“Is that all?” I said. “Соте on Professor, 
these are only tears of envy. Let’s capture 
that free giant nude pullout before she does 
any real damage. If she gets out into the 
city she'll go on the rampage like King 
Kong and they'll call in the army to shoot 
her down.” 

“Shoot her down? Shoot down my free 
giant nude pullout?” 

“It's either that or turning the city into 
a moral shambles.” 

“The story in the magazine about The 
Sex Kitten Behind Every Milkman is going 
to read a bit tame after this.” 

“And the one about The Phallic Sym- 
bolism of Cromlechs in north-east Wales!” 

We ran to the quad where the free giant 
nude pullout was languidly pulling leaves off 


the trees and sinuously posturing. 

“If the Dean sees her--” began the 
Professor. 

“ГІ fetch my old army pistol,” I said, 
“it’s the only way.” 

“But my free giant—" 

“One shot,” I said, “it will finish her 
cleanly. You won't be able to see the bullet 
hole afterwards. ІСІ! be nothing like the 
sorry sight those army boys would leave her.” 

I sprinted to my room and fetched the 
firearm that had survived two amnesty 
friskings. When I got back to the quad she 
was trying to adopt several seductive poses 
at the same time. 

“Hurry!” said the Professor, “Гуе a 
feeling she’s going critical. If she makes off 
and gets in the science lab in this mood 
there’s no knowing what she’ll do.” 

“Keep calm, Professor,” I said, “and let 
me see if I’ve retained my old marksman’s 
skill.” 

I took careful aim as she bent over to 
scoop up daisies from the lawn. The shot 
hit her where it wouldn't show. The Profes- 
sor ran to catch her as she fluttered to the 
ground with an alluring moan. 

Scrambling out from under, he folded her 
up quickly and slipped her between pages 
105 and 106. We walked back to my study 
as if absolutely nothing had happened. 

“Nobody will believe it,” said the Pro- 
fessor. 

“Of course not,” I agreed, “such things 
don't happen.” 

“I think ГЇЇ just have a quiet read for a 
bit to recover,” said the Professor. He was 
trembling. 

“Yes,” I said. “And if I were you I'd 
lay off free giant nude pullouts for a bit.” 


by Frank Cooper: Reprinted courtesy of Punch 
Magazine 


A Platitude A Day... 


“Mr. Hogg told the jury: “It is easy to pay 
lip service to the principle that a man is 
proven guilty, and, at the same time, bow 
down in the house of Rimmon and worship 
the Golden Calf by giving a dog a bad name 
and then hanging him.’ ” 

Reading Mercury 
Too many metaphors spoil the broth, eh? 


Not So Much A Forecast 


Whenever those long-range weather fore- 
casters, apparently from their ivory towers 
on high, issue forth one of their bulletins 
predicting just what the skies hold for us all, 
there hovers over the land a gigantic cloud 
of gloom. Why, oh why are these metro- 
logical demi-gods always so pessimistic? 
Does it give them some dubious sadistic joy 
to decree that such rainswept times stretch 
unendingly ahead? Or a vicarious sense of 
power, perhaps, as they shiver quaintly in 
their frock-coats and drearily intone such 
poetic lines as: “Cyclones are on their way 
from Siberia, but fast” or “Wind and snow 


and hail and sleet are expected soon, not to 
mention fog”? The way these downdrags 
carry on would be excusable if only they 
were correct in their forecasts. But alas 一 
for them and also for us--they're usually 
as wrong to live with as a fallen woman. 
Thus we would like to ask the long-range 
weather forecasters a question: Why not let 
your hair down once in a while, and kick 
caution to the wind (sorry, the icy, sleet- 
driven wind), and warm our frozen hearts 
with a bright, summery menu of azure 
skies ahead? We just know you've got it in 
you, fellas, so how about relaxing your 
death-grip on the human race—and having 
yourselves a ball in the process? Just 
imagine, if you got groovy for once and 
came up with a real winner, we could all 
bask in the delights of anticipation, as we 
snuggled nearer to our unseasonable log- 
fire, tightened the mufflers around our 
necks, and read... 
July is really going to be a lot of laughs. 
A spectacular and friendly anti-cyclone is on 
the way from Africa, and, in plain lingo, 
that means the heat will be really on in the 
whole of England and Wales. Scotland and 
Ireland, however, can expect to shiver in a 
steady 70°F. 
August, not to be outdone by July, will turn 
out to be a record-shattering month. With 
temperatures, skipping daily into the high 
90’s, skies a Dufy blue and sands a Van 
Gogh yellow, there'll be 31 days hand- 
tailored for idyllic bathing and surfing. All 
this—and balmy nights, too. 
September will be a real fun month. Heavenly 
hot spells will continue to linger over the 
land, and on the 22nd of the month, at 
around 4.15 in the afternoon, there will be 
a short sweet shower, for refreshment's 
sake. Otherwise it'll be so boiling that even 
bikinis will be considered too much to wear. 
England will thus become the first coast-to- 
coast nudist club in the world. 
October will, alas, see a slight drop in the 
temperature. But only by an itsy-bitsy 
degree or two. Also the merest whisper of a 
headwind (force 11) will nuzzle the tip of 
Southern England, followed by highblown 
skirts, followed by us. All in all, a bully 
month for sports. , 
November and the world becomes a green and 
pleasant place to live in. Thanks due to the 
rain. But this will only fall at night, and 
even then especially soft, so as not to disturb 
anybody's sleep. Temperatures will be a 
cool 65 everywhere, but cheer up, there's 
every indication of a warm winter ahead. 
December. A blizzard from the Arctic 
Circle will go zooming past England, thank. 
goodness; and instead of this we'll catch the 
full force of a warm occluded front from 
South America. Up into the 90's the tem- 
perature will soar again, and o, off will 
come the bikinis. Whatever fog that hoped 
to settle will melt, air pollution in cities will 
find it hard to exist, and there will come 
news of a potential Yuletide heatwave on 
the way. . . . 

There--now dream on. See if we're not 
right with our weather-for-the-gay-life fore. 
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casts. At least, no more inaccurate than 
those grey-bearded, long-range weather fore- 
casters who mumble of nought but wind and 
rain, fog and sleet, hail and snow. 


The Canine Vote 


“The Rev. O. R. Acworth, Vicar of 
Chobham, ruled yesterday that a dog cannot 
be a Christian unless it has been baptised. 
“As І cannot imagine any vicar baptising a 
dog,’ he said, he was against parishoners 
who put crosses on dogs’ graves. 

“A theological dispute on whether dogs 
have souls broke out after the owner of a 
Great Dane put a cross over the grave six 
months ago. A poll in the village on whether 
a dog has got a soul yielded 24 who had 
signed “Yes, and 15 ‘No’.” 

—Sunday Telegraph. 


And one “Don't Know” paw-print. 


Sporting England 

“The Old Stortfordians Rugger Club urgently 
require fleas for their annual flea-race on 
Saturday: fleas must be black and not more 
than three years old. Failing this appeal, 
will the person or persons removing our 
sleeping hedgehog, where our champions 
have. been resting in the off-season, please 
return him intact."—Advert in The Times. 


What, now we've eaten him? 


May The Beast Man Win 


There's a harvest of gold waiting to be 
reaped by the first garage owner who, 
proudly defying the hypnotising effects of 
advertising hysteria, gets out of bed one fine 
morning, walks down to the forecourt of 
his garage and right above the petrol pumps 
erects a huge sign that reads: “GET RID ОЕ 
THAT TIGER IN YOUR TANK!” 


Theatre 


“Our Man Crichton”” at the Shaftesbury is 
the classic tale of the classes, with Kenneth 
Moore as the imperturbable butler who 
knows his place, but not his limitations. 
Kenneth Moore underplays deftly, but it is 
Millicent Martin's evening. She bubbles like 
a Coca-Cola bottle that has been too vigor- 
ously shook up’ My only complaint is the 
range of her singing. Miss Martin must 


surely be the most,consistent Mill-One-Note’ 


in the business. Her voice runs up and down 
the scale with monotonous singularity, un- 
dulating wildly between A and A flat. The 
two stars symbolise the working classes and 
do it with a stark, high-comedy sophistica- 
tion. The upper classes, as played by the 
rest of the cast have to resort to continual 
farce, a bad mixture of styles. A social 
comment in itself, I’m sure, which points up 
a deficiency on the directional end. The 
dancing only briefly connects, and the singing 
is forgettable and forgivable only when 
Milly is on. 


The legend of the brass with a heart is the 
musical by Lionel Bart called ““Maggie 
May.” (She will indeed!) Being only three 
issues old, it has taken us a while getting 
around to appraising Mr. Bart’s effort. This 
waterfront story is as melodramatic as Sam 
Spiegel’s film version of a bygone year. The 
only thing that saves the evening is some 
lusty dancing. Alun Owen’s book is true to 
the Liddle-puddle idiom, but sometimes 
sounds like a Beatle record played at the 
wrong speed. Mr. Kenneth Haigh seems 
truly bored, as he no doubt must be, and has 
a voice like a ruptured crow. The real hero 
of the evening, however, is Sean Kenny who 
has evolved a series of sets that stagger the 
imagination, huge and sombre, evoking the 
waterfront as cruelly as life itself. As for 
Mr. Bart’s music it somehow all comes over 
with a uniformity that is not inspiring, but 
useful to the book. It all stems from a 
common denominator and sounds like the 
echos of old folk songs, bits of tunes re- 
membered and is always faintly reminiscent 
of something we' can't quite put our finger 
on. The total impression is that the evening 
is not a knock out, but not wasted either. 
One comes away from the theatre whistling 
Sean Kenny’s sets... 


Having inadvertently watched Bruce For- 
sythe on the telly we approached “Little Ме” 
with great trepidation. We had nothing to 
fear. Forsythe runs the gamut of hilarity, 
playing about a dozen characters in the life 
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of Belle Poitrine, the story of a rags-to-riches 
trollop. As played by Eileen Gourlay she's 
a honey of a hussy and reminds me of the 
deliciously sweet “Candy” of the infamous 
American novel. But no question about it, it 
is Bruce's show. He's the Man. He under- 
plays, overplays, camps and squeezes the hell 
out of every part. It is all on a strictly farce 
level, but who cares? It's a gas, a ball, a 
tickle and a treat. We fell out of our seats 
laughing at an episode when Bruce is a 
German film director who stabs himself to 
death because the prop man couldn't find 
a fake dagger. This musical also has the 
most singularly exciting dance number of the 
year called “I've Got Your Number" by an 
American, Swen Swenson, a cross between 
an octopus and an acrobat. It is worth going 
to see this number alone. And if the manage- 
ment gives us two more comps, we will. 


The most insidigus phrase in the English 
theatre is probably “family entertainment.” 
Conclusive proof of this is the £120,000 
lavished on ““Camelot.” It reminds me of 
the Fun Fair barker’s hawking cry, “Fifty 
beautiful girls, and forty nine beautiful 
costumes!—” In this case, the beautiful 
girls are mostly beautiful boys. They just 
stand around in lavish costumes looking 
terribly gay and exquisitely detached from 
what’s going on on stage. What’s going on 
on stage incidentally is a child’s pantomime 
with the most sumptuous and dazzling sets 
probably ever gotten together for a stage 
production. It is the fable of the good King 
Arthur and Queen Guinevere who falls in 
love with his favourite knight Lancelot. The 
fairy tale comes over as cloy, sickly sweet 
and tedium infinitum. If Lancelot were a 
bit more sophisticated as his French descen- 
dants would prove to be later he could have 
avoided the whole problem by suggesting a 
menage-et-trois. The management has a big 
sign outside the theatre announcing that 
ticket sales are now being taken for Decem- 
ber. Nothing succeeds like schmaltz for the 
masses. As a natural consequence of the 
show’s success I imagine we can expect in 
1966, Camelot on Ice. If so, I’m moving to 
the British West Indies where I defy even 
the road show to tour. Frankly, I wouldn’t 
even send a Knight out on a dog like this. 


“Inadmissible Evidence" by John Osborn 
at Wyndham’s could have been called Death 
of a Solicitor. It is the dilema of a middle- 
aged Jimmy Porter, more disillusioned than 
angry. Nicol Williamson is our solicitor, 
Maitland, and during the course of one day 
and a night we see him sever the nerve ends 
of his entire life. One by one the operation 
includes his pregnant secretary, sexy tele- 
phonist, disenchanted mistress, four be- 
wildered clients, his silent daughter, his 
father confessor partner and his enduring 
wife. He cannot communicate with any of 
them and he is unfaithful to them all. It isa 
tasocist, expressionistic, non-directive paint- 
ing. It is Maitland’s personal outcry, perhaps 
his last. A wail in the darkness of his mind, 


a plea for love from a man incapable of 
giving it. 

Nicol Williamson plays it like a caged 
animal, pouring out his misery and self-pity 
in a never-ending-stream of consciousness. 
It is a psychic projection of one man’s 
personal torment, the cancerous flower of his 


own failure growing against the inside of his - 


skull and cracking it from within. In his 
mind’s-eye he is tried on the witness box of 
own guilt, mumbling, whining, moaning, a 
hypochondriac with no junk to ease his pain, 
no Salvation in oblivion. 

The trouble with the play is that the 
evidence is all in at the start and Maitland, 
our focal figure, is guilty beyond a shadow 
of a doubt. From the witness box he tries 
to accuse us, but we don’t believe him. 

The play rambles along, act after act, 
sloppy as Maitland himself. Despite indi- 
vidual pyro-technical outbursts (Osborne at 
his best) the whole thing is dull, pointless 
and needs desperately a theme to cling to. 
It is mood gone mad, and the opposite of 
mood is doom. At times the rolling stone 
of its own sheer weight gathers force, but 
each time falters, stops and dies like 
Maitland. 

Nicol Williamson is never completely con- 
vincing, never ever moving. The rest of the 
cast wallow in mediocrity, the girls and 
women fare far better than the men, with 
Ann Beach, Claire Kelly and a very sexy 
Coral Atkins pulling out individual honours. 

One wonders in the long, dull intervals if it 
is Osborne himself in that witness box. The 
theatre is stuffed with polite coughing; the 
audience is like a sick patient attending itself. 
“Evidence” reaches for the mind, but never 
the heart. The verdict on Maitland seems 
to be guilty, but insane. 


Films 


Compared with Georgia Brown's anti- 
sentimental “Maggie May,” Carol Baker's 
“Sylvia” (Paramount) is the kind of film 
that take all the fun out of whoring. It 
follows a private eye hired to put together 
the jig-saw puzzle past of a prostitute intent 
on marrying an American millionaire. The 
eye fits together the improbable, the incred- 
ible, the impossible with the fantastic, only 
to discover after all, they are both suited for 
each other. Like George Maharis.who made 
the long trip via Route 66 it is inspired by 
TV not life. 


The Japanese film “Woman of the Dunes" 
(Contemporary) etches with subtle exquisite- 
ness the torment of two people deliberately 
trapped under a huge sand dune. 
vacillate between love and hate, with death 
a candle's breath away. A young biologist 
seeks refuge for the night on the beach in a 
wooden shack owned by a widow, only to 
find in the morning he is a prisoner and can 
never leave again. It is a haunting film of 
great visual beauty, strange and poignant. 
They are two struggling insects locked in a 


They, 


sand hour-glass, to be emptied backwards 
and forwards in a timeless enternity. 


Books 


“Sexual Life in England” by Dr. Ivan Block, 
re-printed by Corgi, has at last wound its 
way into our hot little hands. It is an 
exhaustive history of our favourite subject, 
English immorality, as well as a curious 
defence of it. From Anglo-Saxon to 19th 
century it chronicles sexual deviation and 
vice by a noted psychologist. On any 
level it is a monumental work of its type. 
On a sheer entertainment level it fascinates. 
It definitely will appeal to the connoisseur 
of orgies and at 8/6 is a cheap admission 
ticket. It seems to prove once and for all 
that at court and in the brothel English men 
and women take second place to no one 
including the French (which I have always 
suspected). Highly recommended for flagel- 
lomaniacs. Should make a fabulous film. 


That bad boy of. American literature, 
Norman Mailer, after a long nine years of 
absence has come up with a new work of 
fiction, perhaps a little too intensely close to 
his own personal truth. It is a nightmare 
called “Ап American Dream” brought out 
by André Deutsch. It was written at high 
pitch (the blurb on the cover says) a chapter 
an issue for Esquire. It shows it, too. 

The theme of challenge suggested by 
Mailer’s choice of this method is very much 
a part of the book. His hero challenges the 
Devil himself. Stephen Rojack kills his wife, 
lies to the police, is interrogated by them, 
discovers a woman—his wife’s opposite—in 
whom he senses the truth and strength he 
longs for. The ingredients of his story are 
deliberately those familiar from many a 
stereotype thriller—murder, suspense, sex. 

This is an achievement of definitive meglo- 

mania. A sick self-advertisement. The hero's 
life is obviously a page from Mailer's own, 
based on his neo-fatal relationship with his 
wife some time ago which resulted in his 
imprisonment and eventual psychoanalysis. 
One might consider that this book is an 
exercise in theraputic release. The prose is 
made up basically of long-winded paragraphs 
in the non-stop Faulkner style, the images 
photographed from old Hemingway and the 
melodrama a cold reprint of Spillane. 
EXAMPLE 
“Shut your f- g mouth,” 1 said. 
“I struck her open-handed across the face, I 
meant to make it no more than a slap, but 
my body was speaking faster than my brain, 
and the blow caught her on the side of the ear 
and knocked her half out of bed. She was up 
like a bull and like a bull she charged. Her 
head struck me in the stomach (setting off a 
flash in that forest of nerves) and then she 
drove one powerful knee at my groin (she 
fought like a prep-school bully) and missing 
that, she reached with both hands, tried to 
find my root and mangle me. 

“That blew it out. I struck her a blow on 
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the back of the neck, a dead cold chop which 
dropped her to a knee, and then hooked an 
arm about her head and put a pressure on her 
throat. She was strong, I had always known 
she was strong, but now her strength was 
huge.” 

One has no sympathy or even empathy 
with the characters or the story. It is mean, 
concentric and sick, a world of no colours. 
One feels little or nothing. Mailer spews 
forth like a Henry Miller gone mad without 
any of Miller’s total awareness and involve- 
ment with human beings and real life. It is, 
in fact, a protracted exercise in mental 
masturbation. 


Sounds 


Ethel Ennis—Eyes For You 


(RCA Victor SF 7688). One of the vocal 
surprises of last years’ Newport Jazz Festival 
was Ethel Ennis, a swinging thrush of the 
very first magnitude. This eagerly-awaited 
album contains the songs she sang then, and 
it says a lot for Miss Ennis’s personality and 
flair for improvisation that, although they 
are all standards, she can make hearing them 
again a new experience. The backing is sadly 
anonymous, but we have the feeling that 
pianist Billy Taylor is in there somewhere. 


Philly Joe Jones & Alvin Jones— 
Together Again 
(Atlantic SAL 5021.) This is a tense and 


curious example of the Hard Bop that grew 
out of the Dizzy Gillespie 一 Charlie Parker 
era, a brand of music that leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth of the listener. But there 
is a galvanic power in the drumming and 
ensemble work and the solos are virtually 
clinkerless. The most original contribution 
comes from Hank Mobley, whose tenor-sax 
solos have an evocative beauty, reminiscent 
of Lester Young on fire. Qnly three tunes 
on this record and one of them, a slow and 
grinding blues called “Brown Sugar,” takes 
up a complete side. 


Jack Jones—Bewitched 


(London HA-R 8202.) А pleasant enough 
offering, though the soporific sounds seem 
more suitable for the alcoholic haze of a 
nightclub, rather than immortalising on 
vinyl. One wonders why Frank Sinatra 
thinks so highly of Jones, as the latter drifts 
through tune after tune, without passion, 
involvement or individuality. For Sinatra is 
quoted on the sleeve of this record as saying: 
“Jack Jones is the next major singer in show 
business.” Oh well, perhaps he’s got shares 
in him. 


Polish Modern Jazz Quartet—Lola 
(Decca LK 4644.) The crystal-like fragility of 
leader altoist Zbigniew Namyskowski sets 
the tone for this excellent album, which 
displays in clear detail the tremendous strides 
that Polish jazz musicians have made in the 
past decade. The cocktail of standards and 


originals is played with such fluency, con- 
trolled drive and humour (an admirable, but 
sadly neglected quality of jazz of late) that 
one might be forgiven for believing the Com- 
munist joke that jazz came up the Volga, and 
not up the river from New Orleans. 


Keely Smith—You’re Breaking My 
Heart 

(Reprise R 5012.) And this record breaks 
ours, too. For it’s a deathless proposition 
all round, with Keely Smith’s delectably sad 
and sultry voice submerged beneath a helter- 
skelter collage of screeching strings, angel 
choirs (whose halos should be confiscated 
for doing what they do) and some of the 
most banal lyrics to hit the air since Bill 
Haley went underground. Only Keely’s sly 
sense of humour, peeping through at odd 
intervals when the backing runs out of 
breath, is worth listening to. 


King Pleasure—King Pleasure 
Sings 

(Prestige 7128.) By contrast, a re-issue, from 
the cloudy days of the fifties, of some of 
the finest jazz singing on record. King 
Pleasure was the first vocalist who hit on the 
idea of setting lyrics to famous jazz solos, 
and this improbable idea happily came out 
as a valid interpretation of the improvisation, 
not just a blurred carbon copy. Also featured 
on this collector’s item is the cooler-than-cool 
Annie Ross, echoing King Pleasure’s style 
with zany abandon. 
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When the subject of abortion is treated in the British Press, the reader 
is usually exhorted to feel rather than think. Whether he is asked to 
shrink from abortion or feel sympathy for those whom the present law 
grinds into misery and death, he is seldom urged to consider the problem 
in any rational light. Thus, no real discussion of abortion by a collection 
of informed people has ever appeared in print in this country. 

For the first time such a discussion is now presented by the 
PENTHOUSE Symposium. Those taking part are a general practitioner 
and a Catholic psychiatrist who must, because of a BMA ruling against 
advertising, remain anonymous, together with Mrs. Judith Cook, a 
housewife-journalist and contributor to The Guardian and The New 
Statesman, Mr. J. R. Fox, a Social Anthropologist from London, and a 
solicitor, Mr. R. S. W. Pollard, who is an expert on the legal aspects 
of abortion. 


HORII 


IENTHOUSE SYMPOSIUM 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 


ENTHOUSE: 
emotional haze surrounds the question 
_ of abortion in Britain. Although the present 
law has proved to be unenforceable, no 
action has been taken to amend it although 
several attempts have been suppressed in 


Parliament. Why should this be so in a 
country which counts itself among the most 
modern and forward looking in the world? 
MR. POLLARD: Well, I must say that 
I am surprised to know that this country 
counts itself among the most modern and 
forward looking in the world. I disagree. 
Essentially the number of progressive govern- 
ments we have had is very limited. But I 
think that one of the main reasons the law 
has not been changed is that it is not a Party 
question. And sex is a very difficult question 
to legislate on. You have strong organised 
opposition to change. The position of the 
Roman Catholic Church appears, on paper 
at any rate, to Members of Parliament to be 
very formidable—I say “appears, on paper” 
because, in my opinion, a lot of the opposi- 
tion is phoney and M.P.s would not lose if 
in fact they stood up to the opposition, but 
they are frightened to. 5 

DR. Z.: I feel that the reason why there 
has not been any reform of the law is 
because most people are completely ignorant 
about the facts of abortion. They do not 
realise that the main problem about abortion 
is concerned with married women. The 
people who oppose any law reform about 
abortion are very dogmatic in their state- 
ments and I think that people who have not 
studied the problem are very frightened of 
being criticised by those people. I think 
that if the main body of the country expressed 
their views on abortion, then any Roman 
Catholic opposition would just fall down. 
MRS. COOK: We lag behind several Con- 
tinental countries regarding homosexuality 
and capital punishment, and abortion is 
also a question from which English people 
shy. I feel that the number—the sheer 
number—of illegal abortions, the ghastly 
situations that people can get themselves 
into after having had one, is not sufficiently 
known; although it is surprising how many 
people you find that know somebody who 
does this in a small way. But they are very 
frightened to speak out for change or push 
other people to speak out. 

PENTHOUSE: This is a social question? 
MRS. COOK: Yes, this is a social question. 
I do think the Catholics brought some 
pressure, because in 1959 and 1961 attempts 
to reform the abortion law were talked out 
by Roman Catholic M.P.s. But that also 
reflects on the other people that did not turn 
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up to support reform. We had a local G.P., 
who was sentenced to three years for procur- 
ing an abortion locally. In a town of 20,000 
people, 10,000 people signed a petition ask- 
ing for leniency, which shows quite a shift 
of opinion in an area noted for its conser- 
vatism. This was in Cornwall, Penzance. 
MR, FOX: I know there is an emotional 
haze surrounding this subject. For so long 
now abortion has been associated with fear, 
guilt, death, that it is not surprising that 
people feel strongly about it. Now it is not 
an issue that is going to excite anyone to do 
anything about it if it possibly can be left 
cosily on the side. If it can be pigeonholed 
no one is going to make a fuss. I think it is 
typical of many of these issues that when 
legislation finally is introduced, it all seems 
terribly easy and everyone wonders what the 
fuss was about. But until this push occurs— 
and it is difficult to see how it is going to 
be put to the forefront of political action— 
it is not going to be a vote-catching thing. 
PENTHOUSE: You believe that the 
majority of opinion in the country is against 
reform? 
MR. FOX: 
tested. 
MRS. COOK: Yes, there have been polls. 
PENTHOUSE: What were the results? 
MRS. COOK: There was a 51 per cent poll 
in favour I think in the Sunday Mirror about 
five years ago. The National Opinion Poll 
showed something like 74 per cent in 
favour, but that was after something horrific, 
the Thalidomide scare. 

PENTHOUSE: Dr. K., as a Catholic you 
are a bit under attack in some of the things 
that have been said. As a psychiatrist, what 
is your view on the proposition which is put 
in the first question? 

DR. K.: I am very glad to see that Dr. Z. 
does not say it is the Roman Catholic Church 
that is stopping changes in Parliament from 
taking place. That is an absurd notion, which 
is brought up again and again. If in fact 
Parliament favoured a change the minority 
sized Roman Catholic Church in this case 
could not stop any change whatsoever. I do 
not believe it is the Roman Catholic Church 
alone that has strong feelings about the 
subject. Two of the speakers mentioned sex. 
I do not think that abortion is essentially a 
subject about sex. It is about life and death 
and many people have very strong feelings 
about life and death. This is, I think, 
always going to be a problem with abortion. 
MR. POLLARD: May I say that I think 


1An NOP survey this spring indicated 70 per cent 
favour of Reform—and 60 per cent of Roman 
Catholics in favour. 


It has never properly been 


another factor in resistance to change is 


conservatism of the legal profession. When 


you have Judges dealing with these sexual 
offences such as abortion and homosexuality 


their attitude is quite extraordinary. I had 


a case last year where I defended a young 
man who had taken his fiancée to have an 


ж 


abortion and had arranged two other : 


abortions. He had not received a penny out 
of it at all and he got three years for it. It 


seemed to me to be an extraordinarily harsh | 


sentence. The attitude of the Judge expressed 
something which I frankly do not understand. 
PENTHOUSE: As the law stands now the 
legal circumstances under which abortion 
may be performed are extremely ill-defined, 
resting only on the case law precedent of 


the Bourne case." There is no actual statute - 


to define the circumstances under which 
pregnancy may be terminated. A Govern- 
ment committee noted this and strongly 
recommended changes long ago, in 1939, yet 
nothing has been done. Is this a true 


reflection of popular pressure on Parliament | 


or fear among legislators of taking action in 
a controversial situation? 

DR. Z.: The judgment in the Bourne case 
has been reaffirmed on two subsequent 
occasions. In 1958 in a prosecution the 
Judge also made a remark that termination 
of pregnancy was lawful to preserve the 
mother's life or health and expressly men- 
tioned mental health. According to Glanville 
Williams? no judge could disregard these 
precedents and if he did he would be 
reversed on appeal. 

PENTHOUSE: I think the real point is 
that the precedent is very imprecise. The 
point the Interdepartmental Committee 
made was that although this Bourne case did 
allow a pregnancy to be terminated to save 
the mother's life or mental health, it is still 
up to the doctor to decide to what extent 
this woman's life or mental health is in 
danger. Now several doctors have been 
sentenced in recent years for making a 
mistake on this score because a Judge and 
jury did not agree with them. 

DR. Z.: I do not think anyone can be con- 
victed if he does it without making a secret 
of it, with one or more second opinions. 
MRS. COOK: I have come across gynæ- 
cologists who are frightened; while thinking 


“In 1938 Dr. Aleck Bourne aborted the preg- 
nancy of a 14-year-old girl who had been gang-raped 
by soldiers. He was prosecuted and acquitted of 
the charge of “unlawfully” procuring a mis- 
carriage--on the ground that he acted to preserve 
the girl's mental health. 


3 Author of The Sanctity of Life and the Criminal 
Law and President of the Abortion Law Reform 
Association. y 4 
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. that the law should be changed, they are 
: E frightened to actually recommend it, even in 


` circumstances where they think it is neces- 
sary. If something goes wrong in an 
ordinary operation and the patient dies, the 


`+ doctor may. be treated sympathetically; if 


something goes wrong in an abortion case 
. . . I cannot give the names, but two 
gynæcologists to whom I have spoken feel 
they would welcome an absolutely straight 
law, a statute law, which would protect 
them in this sort of case. 

PENTHOUSE: Mr. Pollard, this business 
of a second opinion, which Dr. Z. has 
mentioned—to what extent is this reflected 
in the law as it stands? 

MR. POLLARD: If a doctor has a second 
opinion confirming that the operation was 
“necessary it makes all the difference to a 
case which comes before a Court. I have no 
doubt that the Bourne case is perfectly good 
law on this. The situation is different from 
1939, because since 1939 the Bourne case 
has been accepted by lawyers and there can 
be no question about it. The value of a 
statute re-enacting the Bourne case would 
only be to make a further breach in the 
abortion law. That leads to the question 
posed some time ago, what changes in the 
abortion law do we really want? 
PENTHOUSE: I see. Dr. K. you are a 
psychiatrist and you would presumably be 
familiar with some of the mental stresses and 
strains which cause people to apply for or 
attempt an abortion. What is your feeling 
about this in view of the vague situation in 
the law at the present time? 

DR. K.: I entirely agree with Dr. Z. I do 
not think that for those who feel it is morally 
and socially right to carry out an abortion 
on certain medical grounds, the law is 
confused. It is not confused for my psy- 
chiatric colleagues, who have no hesitation 
- whatever in advising termination of preg- 
nancy once they are satisfied that the 
grounds are sound. The 1929 Act of 
Preservation of Life for physical grounds 
and the Bourne case, Mr. Justice Ashworth’s 
judgment in 1958, and so on, make it quite 
clear that if there is good medical justifica- 
tion on physical or mental grounds the law 
will not go against the doctor. 
PENTHOUSE: At the present those who 
can afford psychiatrists’ and private doctors’ 
fees can easily secure termination of preg- 
nancy in this country, but those who cannot 
afford so-called legal care support a flourish- 
ing trade in backstreet abortions, which, 
because of the number of deaths each year, 


“amount to a death penalty for the simple 


crime of not having money. Can you suggest 


any possible justification for such a situa- 
tion? 

DR. K.: I must object to the question about 
psychiatrists’ and private doctors’ fees. This 
really brings an emotional tinge to this dis- 
cussion which is not justified by the facts. 
But it is true that if you don’t get a psy- 
chiatric approval under the National Health 
Service money can get you the abortion. 
PENTHOUSE: May I ask one question 
there? How difficult in fact is it to get this 
approval from the National Health Service 
and to what extent does it depend on local 
opinions? : 

DR. K.: It varies from place to place. There 
are psychiatrists and gynecologists who will 
be extraordinarily sympathetic and flexible. 
There are others who will be very much 
more rigid. 

PENTHOUSE: Mrs. Cook, what was your 
experience? 

MRS. COOK: I have four children. I had 
severe toxemia with these four children and 
I had a miscarriage as well. My doctor said 
that under no circumstances was I to have 
any more children, because I had spent 
literally months in hospital and in bed at 
home with those five pregnancies. When I 
found I was pregnant again after a con- 
traceptive failure, my doctor was concerned, 
because I come from an area where there 
are only two consultants, both of whom 
have religious views against termination of 
pregnancies under any circumstances what- 
soever. I asked, as a matter of form, if it 
would be possible for me to have the 
pregnancy terminated, and it was refused. 
There the matter would have been left. 
During the next two months I didn't really 
know what to do. My doctor said it was 
an extremely poor risk for me to go through 
with another baby. I began to see if there 
were other ways. I can assure you all, it 
is very easy to be given the names of con- 
sultants who, for a large fee, will terminate 
a pregnancy; 1 had several people who 


.were only too happy to give me this in- 


formation. But I just could not raise the 
money for anything like this. I wouldn't 
£o to a backstreet abortionist because I 
know too much about it. In the end I came 
up to London to a friend of mine who was 
married to a G.P., who said, “You look 
absolutely ghastly. What's the matter with 
you?" and I told her. He rang up my own 
practitioner and got all the details and he 
sent me to a big London teaching hospital, 
where I saw a consultant, who said, “Good- 
ness, yes . . ." and he called in a second 
opinion, and there was absolutely no trouble 
at all. I had a certain amount of determina- 


tion and a certain amount of knowledge and 
was able eventually to have this operation ` 
done. But what about the other people in 
my area? A great many ignorant people ` 
don't know that they are getting advice 
which is not strictly medical advice. I must 
say that this has been taken up by the 
medical profession since. There have been 
some inquiries as to why there are not at 
least two consultants in my county with 
different views. 
DR. Z.: Surely this is a condemnation of 
the Health Service. 
MRS. COOK: It would have been quite 
easy for me to get an illegal abortion if I 
had been able to pay for it. 
DR. Z.: Are you suggesting that abortions 
which are paid for are illegal? ; 
MRS. COOK: I am only saying that there 
must be something about the state of the 
law which brings it into abuse. 
MR. POLLARD: I don't know what you 
mean by condemnation of the Health Ser- 
vice. You mean they should ensure a 
proper distribution of religious opinion 
throughout all areas or something? 
MR. FOX: But if people are given a choice 
under the National Health Service and go 
to whichever doctor they wish to.... 
MRS. COOK: We only have two for the 
entire county: there is not another one for 
about 90 miles. y 
DR. Z.: Certain hospitals get a reputation 
for doing abortions, and, consequently, 
they are just inundated with work and they 
cannot cope. If other hospitals are not 
prepared to do it, then people who are 
working outside the Health Service for one 
reason or another are asked to do this work. 
PENTHOUSE: I would like to take Dr. K. 
up on something he said and suggest 
emotion is a very important point, because 
the crux, I think, of these legal and social 
difficulties and how impossible or easy it is 
to get an abortion hinges largely on the 
matter of emotion. Mrs. Cook has just 
given one instance of people whose religious 
convictions kept them from permitting what 
was evidently an abundantly justified case 
for termination of pregnancy. Now a very 
clear statute can provide a legal occasion for 
over-riding such perhaps unjustified religious 
and emotional views in a situation of this 
kind. 
MRS. COOK: The idea that people rush 
into this, full of emotion and without giving 
it any consideration, I think is largely 
untrue. 
DR. K.: Religion is, of course, very import- | 
ant. I can only here express my own views | 
[continued overleaf 
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and some of the other Roman Catholic 
colleagues of mine. When a case is referred 
to me--and this is the world of psychiatry— 
1 do not say, “Abortion, nothing doing.” I 
spend in fact twice as long over this case as 
I might spend on my normal cases. By the 
end of my clinical interview, if I feel that the 
consensus of medical opinion would con- 
sider this is a justifiable case I ask one of 
my colleagues who does not share my 
religious views, to give his opinion. I believe 
it is fundamentally wrong to impose one's 
own religious views on a patient, I have 
never done it in my life and I never intend 
to do it. I have to act according to the 
dictates of my conscience and I have also 
to do good psychiatry. Most of the time 
the two coincide, now and again they do 
not: there are cases where, humanly speak- 
ing, abortion is indicated and the consensus 
of medical opinion may agree about this, in 
which case I ask a colleague for his opinion. 
PENTHOUSE: Do you think that a 
majority of Roman Catholic physicians and 
psychiatrists share this rather broad view, 
or would you suggest that they do not? 

DR. K.: I can only speak for my own few 
personal friends and they would be in 
entire agreement with this. So would the 
theologians, but this is, perhaps, not, of 
course, what has been the general practice. 
I really am surprised, utterly amazed, about 
Mrs. Cook's case, because I thought 
gynecologists were entirely in agreement 
that toxemia of pregnancy of a severe 
degree has been accepted for many decades 
as grounds for terminating pregnancy. 
MRS. COOK: My local consultant believes 
it is possible to get through a pregnancy 
with toxemia with resting. His view is, if 
anything goes wrong, then it is God's will. 
DR. K.: Is this a Roman Catholic? 

MRS. COOK: Yes. 

DR. Z.: I would like to know if many 
people do refer patients to you for con- 
sideration of termination of pregnancy? 
DR. K.: Yes. But what you are saying is 
if they get to know that I am a Roman 
Catholic then they will stop referring them 
to me? ; 

DR. Z.: Yes. 

DR. K.: I have not been long enough in 
practice to be able to answer that question, 
but I think my views are very well known; 
I don't hide them. 

DR. Z.: Naturally not. So you would not 
be referred to for many patients seeking 
termination. 

DR. K.: Iam not so sure. You are implying, 
you see, that people who send cases are 
expecting a termination, whereas quite a lot 
of doctors expect a medical opinion. 

DR. Z.: If I refer a patient for termination 
of pregnancy I have taken a lot of trouble 
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with the patient myself. If I recommend one 
I don't expect it to be turned down. 

DR. K.: You refer it to a psychiatrist in 
that case. 

DR. Z.: Certainly. 

DR. K.: Well, you are not seeking a medical 
opinion. 

DR. Z.: On the contrary, I am. 
PENTHOUSE: We have the question again 
of the second opinion. Now this is one of 
the vague points about the present law on 
abortion. Is there any refuge furnished by 
the law for a doctor, let us say, who has 
secured a termination of pregnancy from a 
second opinion? 

MR. POLLARD: I think the second opinion 
is not conclusive; it is just common sense. 
You can envisage a case where a second 
opinion is just a tissue of falsehood and was 
only given to support the first doctor, and 
the jury could disbelieve it. 

DR. Z.: The whole point of a second opinion 
is to cover oneself against the charge of 
secrecy and performing something that can 
be regarded as illegal. 

MRS. COOK: I would like to say, in pass- 
ing, that I admire Dr. K. for saying, “Well, 
you might have a reasonable case but my 
views are such that I can’t advise you.” 
DR. K.: I have never done anything else 
in 10 years’ practice, whether the problem 
is contraception or sterilisation or abortion. 
And I shall go on; I think it is morally right. 
DR. Z.: I do not think that all your col- 
leagues do that. 

DR. K.: Many more than is believed. 

MR. FOX: The usual thing that always 
strikes one in facing such a question is that 
we don’t have the data. We should muster 
adequate data of some kind, survey or 
investigation, and say, “Do a certain per- 
centage of Roman Catholic doctors do this 
or that?” and “Do a larger percentage of 
people who have had abortions feel this way 
or that way?” and so on. It is very difficult 
for us to generalise about what the state of 
opinion or practice is at all. 
PENTHOUSE: Much of the discussion of 
abortion suggests that those who undergo it 
are of necessity in some way depraved or 
beyond the pale of normal human society. 
Now the majority of women who seek such 
Operations are respectable married women 
who, for one reason or another, cannot 
support the burden of another child. Is 
abortion in fact a violation of all the normal 
social instincts as a human being? 

MR. FOX: Normal social instincts? These 
are very few in number and very general. 
The most I think one can say on that is that 
in known societies where informed reporters 
have taken trouble to think about this, they 
discover that abortion does take place and 
it is variously approved for seemingly 
rational reasons or approved for religious 
or other reasons, or disapproved for seem- 
ingly rational or religious reasons, in equal 
proportions. One can presumably divide 
societies into two columns on this. 
PENTHOUSE: What is the publicly 
accepted reason for abortion when it takes 
place in human society in general, as far as 


that is recorded? 

MR. FOX: I think this has to be seen as 
part of a whole lot of techniques for popula- 
tion control. Now usually in primitive 
societies you get infanticide, but in a lot of 
societies—particularly, for instance nomadic 
societies—if you don’t want the woman to 
have the child it is ludicrous to let her go 
on carrying it. She is going to be a burden 
on the group, and so on. Therefore, in quite 
a number of these societies they usually have 
a taboo on intercourse for a period after 
the woman’s child is born. That is one 
means of spacing births. If that fails, then 
it is very common, certainly in a number 
of societies I am acquainted with, to attempt 
to abort the child, if it comes within the 
time allotted to fallowness in the woman. 
Here, like abstention or infanticide, it is a 
method of population control, although the 
reasons for it are very different. Very often 
the beauty of the girl is valued and pregnancy 
during her youth is looked upon with dis- 
favour and she will be aborted and so on. 
This is extremely common. In 60 per cent, 
I would say, of societies which have been 
well written up, abortion took place and I 
should say that in something like—of that 
60 per cent—something like half abortion is 
regularly and openly practised. 
PENTHOUSE: Dealing specifically with 
England, I would like to make a suggestion 
which some of you might comment on: In 
this country abortion is, in all classes and 
all groups, a recognised and accepted social 
institution. 

MRS. COOK: I think many working 
people help each other out. They do not 
even call it by the name abortion, but it is a 
practice that has gone on for many many 
years. Some elderly relative of mine, I 
remember, shocked me a great deal when I 
was young. When her husband had been 
out of work for a long time, in the 1926 
strike actually, she went to a lady who gave 
her pills. She didn’t see this as a crime at all. 
She already had four children and no money, 
and to her, as a God-fearing woman, this 
seemed a sensible thing to do. I think this 
is an attitude which is very common. I 
would like to say though that I think it is 
quite a strong violation of the maternal 
instinct to voluntarily end a pregnancy. 
PENTHOUSE: There have been situations 
in which women, in order to ensure a decent 
life for the children they already had, have 
undertaken to abort a pregnancy. Now this 
would seem to indicate the contrary of what 
you have just said. 

DR. Z.: I think that attitude is very common. 
I know it is very common practice in my 
experience, in my practice, a working-class 
practice. 

MR. POLLARD: I have spoken on abor- 
tion at a number of meetings at women’s 
co-operative guilds, which are mainly com- 
posed of married women. It is astonishing 
the number of women who will get up at 
the discussion--respectable married women 
—and say they, of course. have had an 
abortion; they treat it as quite a normal 
thing. [continued on page 60 
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PENTHOUSE FORUM 


In which editors and correspondents alike discuss topics of general interest to the PENTHOUSE 
reader. Any reasonable subject, whether directly related to actual articles or stories appearing in 
PENTHOUSE or not, will be considered for discussion in these columns. 


Trial And Error 


Am I to assume that by virtue of the recent 
Court Case, you no longer intend to publish 
Penthouse, which, in my opinion would be 
a great pity and whilst this letter is not 
written with any object of obtaining a refund 
of my subscription, it is solely in order to 
express my sympathies and regret that such 
prudery in this country should prevent the 
publication of a journal that I feel may 
ultimately be comparable with a similar 
journal now originating from America, with 
world-wide circulation and from which no 
few people, men and women alike, derive 
enjoyment. 
John A. Dick Snr., 
Compton, 
Newbury, Berkshire. 


I am a woman and a school teacher, 32 years 
of age. My husband died in a car accident 
18 months ago and I have been alone ever 
since. One of your brochures reached me 
several months ago and I followed your 
progress with mingled sympathy and amuse- 
ment in the national press. You made me 
aware of the male influences no longer felt 
in my life and when they summoned you to 
Court for something my late husband would 
have cheered, I wished you a silent “Good 
luck”. Because you lost your case you won 
at least one improbable subscriber and I have 
enjoyed Penthouse inimensely ever since. 
Often times one must lose a little to gain a 
lot. 
N. T. Bradley (Mrs.), 
Clacton-on-Sea. 


May I be permitted to offer you my sincere 
sympathy at having lost your recent case in 
the Courts, and to wish you every success if 
and when you decide to appeal against their 
monstrous verdict. 

Like most broadminded men, I am heartily 
sick of the narrow-minded and hypocritical 
attitude of the law which is, in my view 
not only outmoded, but completely at 
variance with present-day thought. 

I have, of course, already sent you my 
first year’s subscription on the 25th of last 
month. И 

Meanwhile тау I wish you the best of 
luck and “more power to your elbow”. 

If there is anything I can do to help, 
please do not hesitate to let me know. 

C. W. G. Taylor, 
London Road, Derby. 


Thank you, received my copy today. I wish 
you all the good luck for the future of 


Penthouse, The Magazine for Men. “Ha, 
Ha! you won your battle”. Good for you! 
J. Ferguson-Bundy, 

Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 


As a member of the British public whose 
voice may never be heard, I wish to protest 
at the disgusting decision handed down at 
your trial. How utterly feeble our concepts of 
morality and justice must be to convict a 
man on the basis of a few nudes the likes 
of which can be found on any bookstall in 
England. The Grundys had their day but 
how long can this head-in-the-sand attitude 
last? Your magazine is the finest exponent 
of modern journalism produced in Britain 
today, a credit to our otherwise dormant 
culture and a portent of better things to 
come. For what they’re worth, you have 
my deepest sympathies and sincere good 
wishes for the fight that lies ahead. 
J. A. Simpson, 
Kingston, Surrey. 


Unfortunately, neither space nor time permits 
us to print and/or answer the many hundreds 
of sympathetic letters and telegrams we 
received following our trial. For the benefit 
of our many friends and supporters, Penthouse 
will not deviate one iota from our original 
editorial concept. Nothing has changed and 
the struggle against censorship goes оп. 
Where we may have lost the battle we will 
go on to win the war.—ED. 


The Anti-Sex 

The reference in R. E. L. Master's article on 
the beating of girls and women prompts me 
to ask why this is a subject so infrequently 
discussed in public nowadays, and vaguely, 
but unnecessarily associated in people's 
minds with pornography? 

It is obvious, from the behaviour of 
teenage girls today, that parents, guardians 
and boy friends are failing in their duties, 
and that a return to the Russian philosophy 
of Domostroi is overdue. 

Could you let us have a serious article on 
this, pointing out the absurdity of our 
present customs, which allow girls all the 
freedoms and privileges of boys, but with- 
holds the discipline which is applied to boys 
freely. 

Your article should discuss openly some 
important questions of detail and technique, 
which could lead to some interesting corres- 
pondence in your columns. Should the cane 
be used, or strap, or whip? What, if any, 
clothing should be worn by the girl 一 


pyjamas? slacks? How should she be placed 
- over an armchair? the side of a bed? 
Should she be whipped in private or in 
front of the rest of the family? How should 
a reluctant teenager be persuaded to submit 
to a caning? How many strokes? 

These are all questions which many 
fathers would like to have answered in a 
rational way, without the emotions which 
the subject often raises. 

J. Hudson, 
London, N.W.3. 


1 was very interested in the essay on the 
Anti-Sex by R. E. L. Masters, but I disagree 
with the inclusion of the great philosopher 
Arthur Schopenhauer amongst those who 
have no solution for the position of women 
in society. I have read his essay on women 
and it is obvious that he considers woman 
necessary to man, but subordinate and he 
gives reasons why he believes this. The use 
of psychology as a method of cutting the 
garden knot is no disproof of the brilliant 
reasoning of Dr. Schopenhauer. Did he not 
say that women rightly would turn to a 
lover when young and when old to a priest? 
R. A. Hill, 

Bath, Somerset. 


P.S.- Whether one likes these ideas or not; 
when answering unpopular conclusions of 
logicians I pray: Let logic be used. Psy- 
chology may give an explanation as to why 
an opinion is held, but is no answer as to 
the correctness of that opinion. 


Your contributor, R. E. L. Masters, quotes 
Clifford Howard to the effect that Jesus did 
not have any higher view of women than 
others of His day--while noting that Jesus 
was gracious to the wayward, etc. 

But Jesus spoke of adultery against a 
woman. The passage is in Mark 10, one of 
our earliest sources. The Ten Command- 
ments do not go so far, for in the last of 
them a man's wife is bracketed along with 
his other possessions as something that must 
not be coveted, but there is no corresponding 
mention of husbands. In this saying, it 
would seem to me, Jesus put men and 
women on an equal footing, and I think I 
am correct in saying that this was without 
precedent. Indeed, would you not say that 
it expresses a point of view with which we 
are only just now catching up? 

To do justice to Paul, one should note 
the number of women in his list of personal 
greetings at the end of Romans, and also 
that he said that “in Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek . . . male nor female . . .". 

I admit that for long years the Church 
said, in different ways, that all to do with 
sex was a necessary misfortune, but those 
wishing to have a go at us—we have often 
deserved it 一 are less likely to find their 
blows bouncing than those who attack the 
Founder! 

P. W. Pretty, 
Prestwick, Ayrshire. 
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Animal Crackers 


I have received your silly publication and 
have sent it back to Scotland Yard, as I 
believe that such filth cannot be sent out 
indiscriminately through the Post. 

I am a lover of Real Art and Literature 
and have no objection to the Nude, when 
artistic. Your so-called beautiful ladies, 
are just a set of ugly little pigs, making said 
little pigs look pretty and innocent. 

Such as you reduce the morals and culture 
of the country and also the whole world by 
your insidious efforts and I shall be very 
glad if you will take me off your mailing list. 
I have never been in touch with any such 
things and do not intend to think about it 
any more. Neither do our directors, who 
agree with this. 

I can only say that your advert has 
depressed me terribly. de 

E. G. M. Kidd, 
Bradford, Yorks. 
Let sleeping dogmas lie. 


Never On Grundy 


Congratulations on Penthouse. At last 
Britain has a man's magazine to equal 
“Playboy” and not just a pale and gaudy 
(deliberate contradictions!) crib. I welcome 
the healthy and sane policy you appear to 
have embarked upon. It is hardly surprising 
that you have provoked the mumbles and 
splutterings of the grumbly Grundies. 
L. V. Kelly, 
West Hampstead, London. 


Ho Hum! 


After all the publicity and notoriety afforded 
to your magazine, I thought I would avail 
myself of a dollars’ worth. I bought the 
Vol. 1, No. 2 edition. I was never so bored 
with any reading matter in all my life. 

The articles were dry, unoriginal and 
unimaginative. The so-called “stories” were 
pointless, drab and puerile, the cartoons 
were humourless, poorly drawn and vague. 
The whole thing was as palatable as a piece 
of brown lettuce and as flat as last years 
beer. In fact, the only interesting part of 
your so-called magazine was an advert for 
Alfa-Romeo, and that includes the “Pin- 
ups”- Ah, yes—the “Pin-ups”! Whilst I 
must admit the photography was reasonable, 
those models! Where did you dig them up 
from? Ive a sneaking feeling they are 
relations of the office staff. 

As yawn after yawn, followed page after 


page, I’ve done something I ain't ever done 


before, I wrote a letter to a magazine. I 
don't know if you'll publish it and I don't 
care, as I shall never waste 23 pints of beer 
money on your publication again. 
J. Briggs, 
Wincobank, Sheffield 9. 
You keep your beer and we'll keep our 
relations. 


Gay and Young 

Congratulations for your new magazine. 
Penthouse is gay, fresh and young. It is a 
magazine which must have much success 
amongst the newcomers. The presentation 
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is first rate, the articles chosen with taste, 
and the photographs are ravishing. 

The models which were in your first issue 
are truly adorable, I cite, for example, 
Denise Johns. The photographs did justice 
to her beauty and her youth by their splendid 
poses. 

You can count me amongst your most 
faithful readers and, in spite of the cries of 


indignation from the puritans, never be‘ 


discouraged. 


Penthouse is born: long live Penthouse! 
Drumez Henri, 
Peloton Commandement, 
S.P. 69 286/C, 
par B.C.M.C. Paris (Seine), 
France. 


Advertisers Please Note! 


Just finished devouring Penthouse No. 1. 
I’ve only three comments: 

(1) Roll on the next 11 months. 

(2) Can I have now a subscription blank 
for March ”66 to February ’67? 

(3) Having just bought an Alfa Romeo, it 
did me a power of good to learn that 
my subliminal instincts are O.K. And 
oh—the girls! 

Peter Heaver, 
Khounaksar, Aden. 
With many a blush, we agree with you. 


The Springbock Scene 


I recently received, via very devious means, 
news that you are publishing a new magazine 
by the name of Penthouse. 

Out here in South Africa, with our peculiar 
set of state ordained principles it is not 
likely that we will see this mag. on the shelves. 
In fact, I think we will probably do you the 
honour of banning it. 

Not all South Africans, however, have 
mousetraps for minds, and I for one wel- 
come the news of your venture. I would 
like to subscribe to the magazine, starting 
with the first issue. Is this still possible? 

D. Callinicos, 
Rondebosch, Cape. 
Republic of South Africa. 


Possible? It’s practically mandatory! 


Gilt-Edge Sexcurity 


Your publication, Penthouse, with its pic- 
tures of feminine bosoms, flanks, and back- 
sides, coupled with suggestive jokes and 
articles, is--do face it--pornography. You 
have obviously realised that there's a lot of 
money to be made in giving the sex- 
mesmerised male public what it wants, and 
boy, are you going in! But, why, oh why, 
do you assail your readers on every page 
(other than those with a bare filly) with 
your stupid attempts to equate it with 
morality? The only thing that lifts man above 
the animal kingdom, is his ability to subdue 
the carnal instinct. Just go on pumping out 
your pornography and raking in the shekels, 
but do please stop telling us where St. Paul 
and Jesus Christ were wrong. I detect a 
vein of uneasiness in these arguments, as 
though you were not only trying to con- 


vince your readers, but yourselves also. Let 

your policy be “thar's gold in that thar 
sex"—and leave it at that. 

P. Hunt, 

Wimbledon. 


If reader Hunt is honestly of the opinion that 
the only thing that lifts man above the animal 
kingdom is his ability to subdue the carnal 
instinct then his problem is even more critical 
than ours.—ED. 


The butcher wall 


Publicity on “Panorama” can do you nothing 
but good. I enclose a year's subscription. 
In addition, although you will have all the 
answers already, may I criticise your first 
edition in one or two respects and make a 
suggestion or two. 

I think a general picture of this first issue 
shows a lack of balance, very roughly the 
percentage content under the arbitrary head- 
ing I have chosen are Editorial 6%, Fiction 
6%, Intellectual 24%, Humour 6%, Birds 
45%, Cars/Sport 6%, and Fashion 7%. 
This details a general impression of imbalance 
—too many pages of birds. After staggering 
through all the poses one feels one knows 
them too well, rather like the diagrams of 
thecuts of New Zealand lamb on the butcher's 
wall. One or two bad photos let the good 
ones down. No girl stands up well to this 
sort of analysis. 

With the extra columns can we have some 
architecture, some more sport, travel and 
holidays, and political and other satire. In 
short, I hope it is going to be as good as I 
think it could be. 

C. D. Robinson, 
Hessle, Yorks. 


The Wong Approach? 


I am a regular “Playboy” reader but I must 
say you have achieved a greater job. The 
sense of humour you showed on the Pent- 
house Forum was simple and direct. Boy! 
you'd better keep up this fine work. If you're 
thinking of hiring an interpreter to translate 
your work into Chinese, I will be glad to do 
so and there will be no charge. Perhaps you 
already know millions of Chinese can't read 
English, maybe your kind of culture can 
convert them from communist to nationalist. 
Who knows? 
D. H. Wong, 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool 3. 


Students Beware 


I return herewith the brochure giving details 
of your publication. Though I myself have 
no objection to works of this type being 
offered to people who, for reasons of 
emotional immaturity, have either need or 
desire for them, 1 do most strongly object 
to the complete and utter lack of a sense of 
propriety which has led either yourselves or 
some agency acting on your behalf to send 
material of this kind to an academic institu- 
tion. I see no reason why those people who 
attend to my official correspondence should 
be subjected to such vulgarity and even less. 
why my own time should be wasted upon it. 


I should be glad, therefore, if you would 

see that no further publicity. material of 
yours is sent to this Library. 

(Name withheld), 

The University, Sheffield 10: 


A book collector should not a burner be. 


Nosey Parkers 


I was pleased to receive No. 2 of the magazine 
last week. Congratulations! It is beautifully 
produced and | find nothing offensive in it. 
After receiving your circular in January, 
acknowledging receipt of subscriptions, I 
began to think the Nosey Parkers had 
succeeded in their strident efforts. I’m pleased 
to see they didn’t. 
Good luck and best wishes. 
J. H. Berry, 
Eastham, Cheshire. 


The Rainbow Request 


I was almost a pushover for your Giant 
Nude pullout—incidentally, you describe 
them as being in “full colour”, do you 
supply them in green to order?—when a 
small error in detail caught my eye in your 
otherwise admirable sales literature. No 
self-respecting English male would ever have 
his tea made and poured out of a jug, even 
by the red-shirted young woman depicted in 
your brochure (and do not tell me this is a 
jug of milk, there are two jugs on the table 
already !). 

Such inattention to detail makes me 
suspect that your magazine is for the hoi- 
polloi, rather than the sophisticated con- 
noisseur to whom (so you tell us) your 
magazine is so discriminatingly aimed. 

My secretary raises another point; while 
appreciating that the gratifications of the 
male should constantly be attended to, she 
deplores the fact that there is no comparable 
literature for her own sex. When, she asks, 
is there going to be a really adult sophisti- 
cated r—r—revealing magazine for the poor 
benighted female? I heartily concur, and 
might I suggest that should you publish it, 
you use the title Basement. 

P. D. Johnson, 
Hampton, Middlesex. 


If you've a s--s--secretary like that, why 
r—r—read magazines? 


Storm Warning 


At 55 I am condemned to an exile of 
bronchitic anecdotage. This prevents me 
from following manual employment. Thus 
I have to live within the amount allowed me 
by the State. 

Passing a paper shop the other day I saw 
your magazine displayed. My last five 
shillings reposed in my pocket. It was 
Wednesday—no more money until the 
following Monday. Yes—I bought Pent- 
house! 

I have read it from cover to cover and 
while not wholly agreeing with its entire 
contents I must tell you that I have enjoyed 
it and do not regret purchasing it. 

I was not over keen on the Symposium. I 


have little affection for pastel coloured peers 
and their so-called work. I have yet to hear 
of one grabbing a pick or a shovel. 

Now I must give you a word of warning. 
I am writing an article about a young man 
I once knew. It will be erotic with mascho- 
cistic undertones. It will, however, be 
printable and well within the law. I АМ 
GOING TO SEND IT TO You! 

When I receive your rejection slip I shall 
be able to add it to the others. At the last 
count I had 183! 

John May, 
Ludlow, Salop. 
If at first you don't succeed— 


Mammary Madness 


Please refrain from publishing photographs 
of flat-chested teenagers (Linda Ritchie). If 
she is 36-23-35, Pm an М.Р. You should 
take a good look at the 39-22-36 women in 
the American publications that you try so 
hard to copy. But, since your articles are 
quite good I think you will, in time, become 
a good man’s magazine. Till then, good 
luck. 
G. Henry, 
Leeds 7, Yorks. 


The Ghost- Bikini 


Congratulations on Penthouse! 

I never received one of your million 
leaflets but I have read the first two issues 
of your magazine all the same. I admire 
your stand against all those dismal hypo- 
crites and mealy-mouthed bigots who try to 
make everyone else’s life as miserable as 
their own. The sooner this puritan non- 
sense is shown up for the foul thing it is, 
the better for us all. More power to you. 

Now for a slight bind; those pictures! I 
think they are admirable on the whole, but 
occasionally you print that rather nauseating 
thing, the ghost-bikini. Bikinis I like, my 
favourite garment on the right figure. Nudes 
I like even better, but not the one com- 
promised by the other. Take Linda Ritchie 
in the current issue—gorgeous girl, nice 
figure, but absolutely ruined on pages 31 and 
35 by stark white breasts and white bottom 
against her super-tanned skin. Similarly 
Lil Howe—obviously a real cutie, but again, 
pages 58, 59 and 62, those ghastly white 
marks on her superb breasts and thighs. 
They always seem to show up worse on the 
colour plates. 

Maybe these marks suggest that you've 
broken another prudey barrier by persuading 
a girl to take off more than she ever has 
before, but I should have thought that 
Penthouse was concerned more with really 
uninhibited types, girls (and boys) who don't 
even like clothes much. Why can't you use 


some real nudies, sunburnt all over, it’s’ 


much more attractive. At least, you could 
have your models take a course with a sun 
lamp before you photograph them. 

But how about the real thing, pubic hair 
and all, instead of these contrived poses 
and concealing hands? How long will it 


be before you dare? You've really got to 
bash this anti-prude thing home, beefcake 
as well as cheesecake (after all,.wives and 
girl friends want some fun too!) Let's 
have some pictures as honest and un- 
inhibited as the writing. 
George Harrison Baker, 
Sheffield. 


Snap At Snaps 


Some comments on your second issue: 
Cover, fair—but “Pet-of-the-Month” photos 
appalling, especially technically, if you have 
to retouch photos, do it well, and why were 
these so bad when the “Tiger Lil" photos 
were generally good? Colin Wilson's article 
was stimulating and edifying. . H. E. Bates” 
story delightful, as one would expect. The 
symposium of Aristocrats (I hope they are 
not typical of their breed), singularly trite. 

I must be one of the few people not to 
have heard of Penthouse until I bought it 
today. I wish you well in your struggle 
against the cynics who would censor a 
magazine which at worst is trite and at best 
provides some fine entertaining and illumin- 
ating writing. 

But, please, before next time, stir up that 
“intrepid army of lensmen”! 

Paul Sherwood, 
Cambridge. 
They're in the»bowl at this very moment. 


The Key Question 


I was interested to read that the symbolism 
attached to the Penthouse key has aroused 
some speculation. 

I assume it has much the same significance 
as the recurrent key symbol in Joyce's 
Ulysses—with which you are doubtless 
acquainted. 

Subconsciously, if not consciously, such 
a key must surely be an appropriate symbol 
for many of the more adolescent—assertive 
aspects of your interesting magazine. 

I shall remain a fascinated reader, albeit 
a mere female pet-aversion of the month. 

Elizabeth Savory, 
Marchwood, Hants. 


Two Million Readers Please Note 


I would like to inform you that my name is 
identical and my appearance very similar to 
the girl called Annette Johnson whose 
photograph appeared in your first issue of 
Penthouse. 1 am a resident of Chelsea and 
find that I am now constantly being mistaken 
for the other Miss Johnson. Would you 
kindly inform your readers that there are 
two Annette Johnsons so that the matter 
can be cleared up once and for all. 
Annette Johnson, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 

We are indeed sorry for any inconvenience 
caused by the similarity between our own 
Annette Johnson, a resident of Manchester, 
and yourself. You will be glad to know, | 
however, that our own Miss Johnson, so far 
as we can determine, has not yet been mis- 
taken for you.—ED. 
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The Frame Drain 


As British brains seep sadly away to bigger and better jobs abroad we do little as a nation to stop the outflow except 
complain. Although PENTHOUSE can sympathise with the wayward physicist who succumbs to a 400% pay rise, better 
living and working accommodations and a general lift in the personal prestige department, even we have to draw the 
line somewhere. 

Losing our national mind, (or minds) is bad enough but when the “Drain” affects the British frame then we really 
begin to worry. ‘The subject under study in our case-in-point survey of the Frame Drain is lovely, 21-year-old, 


ex-Londoner, Diane Morgan, whose vital 38-23-36 qualifications are apparently as much in demand abroad as they 


are at home. 


Diane, committed to posterity in these pages by top U.S. photographer, Walter Vecchio, 
(our man in America) explains the lure of foreign shores: “І love England апа one day I 
want to return but on my own terms. The opportunities for an attractive girl at home are 
rather few and badly paid. I was asked to appear in Las Vegas last year and after seeing the 
contract they offered me I frankly couldn't afford to refuse. I get paid £200 per week just 
standing on stage, walking a little and smiling. The smile is just about the extent of my 
costume, but the money is great and the audiences are wonderful. 

“I like American men and find them quite different to what I had been led to believe. 
They are sincere, kind and extremely generous. As a show girl you have more prestige in 


the States and the whole climate of acceptance tends to spoil a girl for anywhere else.” 


It seems we’ve heard that song before—the words might be different, but the melody is 
the same. 


LTHOUGH HE HAD A COOL CELLAR WELL 

stocked with all kinds of good stuff in 
bins and barrels, all available for his drink- 
ing, Mr. Elwes still chose to keep a select 
supply of wines and spirits in a locked side- 
board to which there was no key—a knock- 
kneed old piece of malaria-yellow mahogany 
with round-shouldered doors on discouraged 
hinges which you or I could burst with a 
nudge. He preferred to squat on his heels 
and pick the lock with a fork. “There seems 
to be more relish to one's glass of something 
this way,” he once told me, “and where 
there is zest there is nourishment. Thus, a 
little of what you fancy does you all the 
more good.” 

I said, “You're a bit of a natural philoso- 
pher, Mr. Elwes.” 

“І have had some need to be, in my time, 
sir,” he said, “for I was in service upwards 
of 50 years. Yes, I ran the gamut and the 
gauntlet of it, from knife-and-boots boy up 
through the several degrees of footmanship 
to the position of butler. And this, mark 
you, in spite of great physical disadvantage— 
I ask you, can you see a shrimp like me as a 
full-size butler in a great house?” 

There was a certain slyness in his sidelong 
look. This was not a question, it was a test: 
I could not answer yes or no without com- 
mitting myself. So I said, “I don't know 
what a butler looks like, Mr. Elwes. Butlers 
are almost extinct, I think. The gentlefolk 
can’t afford them, and those that have them 
don’t know what’s what.” 

“Well put, well put!” cried Mr. Elwes. 

Encouraged, I went on, “Like the old 
English stag-hound, they aren’t bred any 
more. There’s no call for them. A man like 
me gets his conception of a butler out of the 
funny novels—somebody portly, plethoric, 
stultified, portentous, congested and ponti- 
fical, with poached eyes and a porridgey 
voice. Now you are not a bit like that.” 

“I admire your turn of phrase," said Mr. 
Elwes, “апа would be happy if you would 
give me your opinion of a certain 60-year-old 
Scotch of which I can offer you a glass, as 
soon as I get this door open.... But what 
do 1 look like, then, sir?” 

What, indeed? (Could I tell him to his 
face that he looked like nothing at all? 
The man's vanity was involved. I could not 
say that a Cockney would call him “а rasher 
of wind”, because there seemed to be so 
little of him that. no tailor had ever quite 
caught the knack of making a coat narrow 
enough for him; that he was papery, dog- 
eared about the eyelids and as it were faintly 
underlined in pencil at the expressive parts 
of his face, like a book, instead of wrinkled 
like a man; or that even his exact, triangular 
nose might have been folded and creased into 
shape like an old-fashioned billet doux, while 
his pale eyes were narrow and elusive as 
silver fish. Neither could I say that he some- 
how reminded me of a closed file of musty 
documents, all labelled CONFIDENTIAL, and 
all valueless, except to a historian. 

So I said, “You look like somebody in the 
British Foreign Office, only more intelli- 
gent"—which dubious compliment so pleased 
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him that he let slip a smile. It escaped 
through a crack, and was startlingly puckish. 
Then he handed me a glass, saying, “Pray 
don't dilute it, but sip it neat. There's only 
a dozen bottles of this left in the world. It 
is from Lord Anguish's private stock.” 

“Your perquisites?” I asked. 

“No, sir. Lord Anguish would rather 
have parted with his life's blood than this. 
Yet I received six cases in his name. Your 
health, sir.... Yes, I was in service nearly 
half-a-century, waiting for my heart's desire, 
and putting money by to be master of just 
such a comfortable, respectable little public 
house as this. And so I learned a thing or 
two.” 

If the reverberation of a golden gong had 
a bouquet and a flavour, then I was savour- 
ing it. 

“And you achieved your heart's desire?” 
I said. 

“TU did, өт.” 

“Yes, Mr. Elwes, you are a lucky man to 
be landlord and licensee of a snug little pub 
like The Bricklayers Arms," I said, nodding 
at the comforts of the cosy old parlour. 

But he corrected me, solemn as a school- 
master, saying, “Not a pub, sir; a house. 
And never call it by its right name, The 
Bricklayers. That'd never do! Why, we've 
been a servant's rendezvous this past 200 
years. Nobody so particular as a servant. 
Now I ask you, can you imagine Duke 
So-and-So's second footman inviting an 
earl's coachman to have a glass of ale at 
The Bricklayers? Nothing so low!” To 
indicate that he was joking, my host winked, 
and wiped away a smile as carefully as if 
his mouth were a razor and his handkerchief 
a shaving-paper. "Such talk is for the 
gentry.” 

I asked, “What does one call the house 
then, Mr. Elwes?” 

“Well, sir, the playwright Sheridan put it 
in one of his jingles: 

To Marlowe Mews do our fellows repair 

For a * You-Know-What’ at the 

“You-Know-Where” 
so this is the You-Know-Where. Or some- 
times one just says the address, “Marlowe 
Mews’. To be landlord here was my 
ambition, sir—my ambition, but not my 
heart's desire.” 

“Where's the distinction?” I asked. 

He replied, “You being an author and 
therefore a dreamer, I thought you might 
understand. Mere ambition is something 
fleshyly, d'you see. Heart's desire is a thing 
of the spirit. Now although you mightn’t 
think so, looking at me, I was always moved 
by a spirit of Romance—mixed with a touch 
of harmless mischief. So, material ambition 
apart, my heart's desire—my long suppressed 
and seemingly unattainable dream—was to 
rescue a lady in distress, and at the same 
time hit a tyrant in the eye with a cream 
pie.” 

“But you never did!” I cried. 

Mr. Elwes tore off a whole week's ration of 
mirth straight along the dotted line, in one 
dry titter. “Didn't I, though?” 

He refilled my glass, and went on: 


. . . You must have heard a thousand 
people say, “І could write a book about my 
life, if I had the time." They couldn't, of 
course, even if they knew how to write, 
because under questioning it generally turns 
out that most people never had a life. If 
sufficiently interested you might write a book 
about the life of the earthworm, or the cock- 
roach, but it's a vain man indeed who has 
enough to say about himself to fill a volume 
—except by association with others. Given 
that proviso, even I could write a book. I 
always was bookish. When I was in the 
service of the Earl of Wye I helped him 
catalogue his library, and in his last days I 
often read to him in the evening. Many 
butlers would have looked down on this as 
mere secretarial work—and not being part 
of their duty. But I am not too proud to 
turn my hand to anything. 

I would like it to be said of me that I am 
not so much a butler as a general practitioner 
in all branches of servant-hood, so that my 
pride is something rather more than the 
pride of the mere specialist. 

So, when dear old Lord Wye died insol- 
vent in 1929, and cribs in my line of business 
were scarce, I was not above going into the 
service of Lord Anguish. He was definitely 
not a gentleman, sir. The first Lord Anguish 
got his barony from King James I, in settle- 
ment of a haberdashery bill; and 300 years 
later there was still a great deal of the 
counter-jumping draper about his descend- 
ant. He had all the mannerisms and none 
of the manners of your true gentleman—all 
the attitudes and none of the instincts. 

Don't misunderstand me. My conception 
of a gentleman is contained in St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Corinthians. My Lord 
Anguish was quite faithless, hopeless, and 
uncharitable, although it pleased him to keep 
up a reputation for benevolence and public 
works--with an eye to being exalted to a 
viscountcy, for he was vain as a peacock, if 
one may apply so gaudy a simile to a man 
who had as little colour as an unboiled 
shrimp. 

So he sat on all kinds of committees for 
the Redemption of the Fallen—for whom he 
found jobs at low wages in several of the 
businesses in which he was interested, such 
as laundries and restaurants. Oh, he never 
missed a chance of gaining a penny, Lord 
Anguish! He had married a rich wife, too— 
an American girl from Michigan--and al- 
though her money was her own in her own 
right, he wouldn't let her touch a penny of 
it. How could he prevent her, you may ask? 
I don't know. He had what they call an 
ascendancy over her; she was afraid of dis- 
pleasing him. No doubt, nowadays, they'd 
call it an “inferiority complex"—she had 
always been made to feel a bit of a lump 
. who didn't know how to hold herself, and 
blushed when talked to, and moved with a 
stoop, partly because she was awkwardly 
large and partly because her poor eyes were 
so weak. Anguish had a cutting way of 
bullying her, and sometimes he would simply 
ignore her for days together. 

Her name was Hetty, and I went out of 


my way to do little things for her when I 
went to Anguish House in Bentinck Street. 
And that house was somehow typical of 
Lord Anguish—it was a narrow-gutted 
hypocrite of a house that kept trying to 
pretend it was situated around a corner, just 
a little nearer the more aristocratic streets 
near Cavendish Square. Only two of the 
servants lived in--Mis. Reed, the cook- 
housekeeper, and myself, the butler-cum- 
valet or what you will. Anguish couldn't 
keep servants; he spied on them, and was 
parsimonious with the provisions—although, 
passing him in the street, all got up as he 
was in his astrakhan coat and breathing 
kindliness along with the smoke of a five- 
shilling cigar, you would have sworn that 
here, at last, was somebody who could leave 
the world a great deal better than he had 
found it. 

This overcoat of Lord Anguish's was, in 
its way, the beginning of the curious com- 
plications of which I will tell you. It was a 
lordly garment, sir, designed to lend its 
wearer an air of importance, of immensity— 
which air Anguish emphasised by the wear- 
ing of built-up clothes. Although his 
miserable, mean head was something like my 
own, he wore a wide hat. The shoulders of 
his jackets were skilfully padded, too— 
presumably in order that when he shed his 
outdoor garments he might not conspicu- 
ously shrink. Moreover, he wore what they 
now call “elevator” shoes to make him look 
two or three inches taller. He smoked tiny, 
but expensive, cigars to make his face appear 
bigger. 

Take him all in all, Lord Anguish re- 
minded me of one of those penny mutton- 
pies they used to sell in the street—all crust 
and illusion, and precious little meat; and 
that meat cat’s-meat. 

Now one spring day, when Anguish was 
supposed to be out of the house and busy 
about some benevolent business, I set myself 
to tidying his dressing-room. And then I 
took it into my head to try on that famous 
astrakhan overcoat of his. So I slipped it on. 
But it was too long. Then I put on a pair of 
his architectural shoes, and the effect was 
much better. I clapped orr of his hats on 
my head—dead straight, brim over nose— 
and discovered that I was enjoying myself. 
In for a penny, in for a pound, as they say. 
I took one of his extra-special cigars and 
stuck it into my mouth at a cocky angle. 

But one thing was missing. What? Why, 
the air, the expression of Lord Anguish. 
Now to catch an expression, sir, you must 
catch a mood. So I remembered the man I 
had most disliked—a thievish footman who 
used to beat me for his own misdeeds 40 
years before, when I was boot-and-knife 
boy at Ballsacre Hall. He was abject and 
ferocious, and his mouth was like a half- 
opened oyster. I tried that expression, and 
upon my soul, sir, I had Lord Anguish pat! 

But then, as it might be in a bad dream, 
I saw two of myself in the same long cheval- 
glass; and one of us was wearing a black 
overcoat. This, of course, was Lord Anguish, 
who had crept up unawares and caught me 


posing. I stood, waiting for an outburst— 
for he had one of those vile and sudden 
tempers, you know—but he simply looked 
and looked, and then said, in an unctuous 
kind of voice, “Elwes, you look almost as 
good as your master! 

Expecting the worst, I said, “Heaven 
forbid! My Lord, Jack’s not only as good 
as his master, but a shade better, granting 
that knowledge is power. Shall I resign, or 
will you dismiss me?” . 

He said, “Neither, man, neither! 
up that coat and lend me yours.” 

So he slid out of his padded-shouldered 
jacket and put on my round-tailed servant's 
coat, and while he looked at himself in the 
glass, I watched him. I saw him become a 
nobody, sir. I saw Lord Anguish become a 
Elwes--just as, two minutes ago, Elwes had 
transformed himself into a Lord Anguish-- 
and I was humiliated. 

He said, scraping his chin like Uriah 
Heep, “This provides food for thought.” 

“Meaning that clothes make the man?” I 
asked. 

He snapped, “Meaning nothing of the 
sort, you fool! What's your wages?” 

I replied “Eight pounds a month, my 
Lord--as if you didn't know.” 

“How would you like to make an extra 
two or three pounds a week?” Lord Anguish 
asked. And when I said that I should like to, 
very much indeed, he sat me down, and gave 
me a glass of brandy, and, going off at a 
tangent, said, “Elwes, seeing you dressed 
like me just now made me humble.” 

I said, “Me, too, my Lord, when I saw 
you dressed like me.” | 

“Shut up! Now you must know, Elwes, 
that my various humanitarian activities take 
me to all kinds of places at all kinds of times.” 

I knew all about that, but I simply said, 
“Indeed, my Lord?” 

“Indeed,” said he, “and it's a wicked 
world where a man can't keep clean without 
putting his hands in dirty water. You cannot 
possibly know half the naughtiness of high 
society after dark.” 

“No, no,” I said. 

“I should hope not,” said Lord Anguish. 
“Now it so happens that for a while I must 
be about my Master's business on Sunday 
evenings. Sunday, I believe, Elwes, is your 
day off?” 

I said, “Oh, but, my Lord--her lady- 
ship—" 

"—] know all about her ladyship,” says 
he. “Lady Anguish defers to me in all 
things, but her Sabbath is sacrosanct. She 
will have me at home on Sunday. Yet it so 
happens that there is an unenlightened 
young person in St. John's Wood who 
dances in flimsy costume six days of the 
week, and is available only on Sunday for 
improving discussion. Now I ask you, is 
your Sunday off worth three pounds to you?" 

“Four, perhaps," I said. 

“So be it. Now you are aware that Lady 
Anguish is all but blind?" 

“Her ladyship is somewhat short-sighted,” 
I said. 

“Asa bat! So. We'll change clothes. ГЇЇ 
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take your Sunday off, and you'll take my 
chair by the fire. When I return, we exchange 
coats. It is as simple as ABC.” 

“Yet it seems to me, my Lord, that there 
are complications.” 

“Such as?” 

Knowing that I lied, but curious to hear 
what he had to say about it, I said, “Between 
man and wife, I understand, there are 
generally little, ah, sweet interchanges— 
endearments—" 

He stopped me. “Why, you fool, if you 
so much as said “Please” or “Thank you” to 
her ladyship, in my character, she'd smell a 
rat at once. Oh dear no. I seldom speak 
to her. There seems to be nothing to say. 
You simply occupy yourself with books and 
newspapers and things. If she ventures a 
word just say, “Madam!. Be quiet! Pm 
thinking" . . . Could you imitate my voice?" 

Thoroughly tired of the fellow, I said, 
“I used to imitate the barking of the Earl 
of Wye's asthmatic French bulldog for the 
amusement of his grandchildren. The sounds 
are similar." 

“If she twigs the game, which is unlikely,” 
he went on, being the sort of man that can 
simply not hear an insult, “why, then ГЇЇ 
say I was just trying her, to test her atten- 
tiveness to me." 

I said, “And if her ladyship should ask 
me to hook a dress, for example—" 

* Flwes, the first Lady Anguish was a 

daughter of the Duke of Dungeness, and 
she would never have dared to take such a 
liberty with me!” 
So, to cut a long story short, I fell in with 
Anguish's mean little game. While he went 
out in my clothes on my Sunday off, I sat 
with his poor, patient, peering wife and read 
books. His amusements were far less 
innocent, for I knew something of his pre- 
dilection for saving the souls of pretty young 
women. At seven, Lady Anguish and I had 
a cold collation—for Lord Anguish allowed 
no cooking on the Sabbath—in stony silence, 
by candlelight. At exactly 10 o’clock I 
would bark, ‘‘Hetty! Go to bed!” And 
she obeyed. Anguish was always back by 
midnight, somewhat languid from his works 
of righteousness in St. John’s Wood and 
smelling strongly of champagne. We swop- 
ped coats, and he went to his room and I 
went to mine. It was as simple as he had 
said it would be. 

But in the course of all those evenings, 
although we never spoke, I took the oppor- 
tunity to observe Lady Anguish pretty 
closely; and I’m far from a bad observer, 
sir. She was somewhat unprepossessing, yes, 
and lumpish and stooping if you like. But 
above all she was frightened and unhappy 
and insecure—she had no faith in herself as 
a woman, and this alone is enough to turn 
a staggering beauty plain. 

Somehow, she being so miserable and so 
far from her home and her friends, in- 
carcerated by the ogre Anguish in this musty 
house, she brought out something of that 
spirit of romance which I have told you 
about. And along with this hopped mischief. 

So, one evening, having helped myself to 
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some of the self-same stuff you are now 
drinking, I suddenly barked at her in 
Anguish's toy bulldog voice, “It makes me 
sick to look at you!” 

She put down her crochet-work—she was 
making a most complicated lace tablecloth— 
and said, “Tm not surprised, John. I never 
was much to look at, and now I'm even less.” 

Her simple dignity touched my heart, but 
I yelped, “Well. There must be something 
underneath all that suet and crumb you're 
smothered with. You're supposed to be a 
woman—of a sort—and not an infernal slug. 
So I’m taking steps to dig you out.” 

“I don’t understand,” she said. 

“No, you wouldn’t. But tomorrow morn- 
ing at nine I’ve arranged for you to take 
the car and go and see Mrs. Blackadder.” 

Now Mrs. Blackadder was one of those 
poor but predatory gentlewomen who live 
on their connections. They fix things up, 
effect introductions, and generally make a 
nice little living out of commissions. They 
know all about the latest in interior decora- 
tion. They start crazes, and are hand-in- 
glove with all the milliners and dressmakers, 
to whom they manage to steer a constant 
stream of wealthy but bewildered customers. 
They are оп intimate terms with restaurateurs 
and hairdressers. You know the sort? Their 
male counterparts work with the bucket- 
shop keepers, the Mayfair bookies, and the 
wine-merchants. 

I went on, “Mrs. Blackadder will help you 
buy a complete new wardrobe, fashionable 
but discreet. You are 40 years old and look 
60. I want you to look 30. Get your hair 


cut, һауе it tinted. I suggest dark chestnut. ` 


Mrs. Blackadder will take you to the best— 
that is, the most costly—beautifiers of 
dowdy women. They will massage you. 
They will rub mud in your silly face, and 
cosmeticise it—elegantly, but with discre- 
tion. She will show you what underclothes 
to buy—silk, lace, etcetera. Oh, ГЇЇ never 
look at them,” I said, truthfully, “but I am 
told they make a woman like you feel better, 
and that if you feel better you are better, 
and therefore look better. Do you hear?” 

Lady Anguish was flabbergasted. She 
began, “But you have always—" 

*—Never mind what I have always!” 

“But the cost!” 

“It's your own money, isn’t it?” I snapped. 

“I suppose so. But you—” 

“Well then!" I was magnanimous. “I 
don’t care if it costs you a thousand pounds 
—and if Blackadder has a hand in it, you’ll 
be lucky to get away with spending double 
that. Come back beautified tomorrow night, 
or ГЇЇ know the reason why! . . Only I 
forbid you to wear your skirts too short. 
And if you are very good, ГІІ let you wear 
my mother’s pearls.” 

She made as if to embrace me, but I 
waved her away, saying, “You know I hate 
to be mauled. Go to bed!” 

She blew me a kiss, almost handsome in 
her new-found delight. There would be little 
sleep for her that night, if I knew anything 
of the stimulation of anticipated joy. Lord 
Anguish came in later, and we changed coats. 
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“Nothing so fragrant as virtue, my Lord,” 
I said. 

“What d'you mean?” 

“Only that in your evangelistic zeal you 
appear to have exuded opopanax,” I said, 
sniffing my sleeve, and brushing it, “also 
pink powder.” 

“Go to bed!” 

Next day he asked me where Lady Anguish 
had hidden herself. I said, with a perfectly 
straight face, “Why, my Lord, you sent her 
out shopping. You told her ladyship last 
evening that she needed some clothes, and 
other items. Her ladyship is likely to be 
out most of the day.” 

He snarled like a baffled ferret. “I —” 
he began, and swallowed it. “You 一 ”he 
started, but gulped, and tried again. “This 
—” And at last, “You'll pay for this!” 

I replied, “Not I, my Lord. I was in 
St. John’s Wood, doing righteous works, 
at the house of. Miss Hyacinth Burbage of 
the Frivolity Theatre.” 

“What do you know of Miss: Burbage?” 

“Her house is at Number 6, Cattermole 
Villas. We pay the rent. Her maid is named 
Constance Green. Constance Green is 
engaged to marry Lord Tygoe’s chauffeur— 
a decent young fellow named Hitchens. 
Hitchens sometimes plays a game of darts 
at the You-Know-Where, in Marlowe Mews 
—a respectable house, where he and I 
occasionally exchange shop-talk. Miss 
Burbage uses opopanax perfume. She 
regards me as a harmless old mug, and has 
referred to me as an ‘amorous clothes- 
moth.” She 一 ” 

“. Enough!” cried Lord Anguish, mottled 
with rage. 

“一 She believes that I may finance a 
musical comedy.” 

“I say, enough!” 

I concluded, mercilessly, “ОҒ course, I 
shall not be lightheaded enough to do any 
such thing, amorous clothes-moth though I 
may be, for Hyacinth Burbage is completely 
devoid of talent, and it would be money 
down the drain. And however ardent I 
may be in my desire to snatch her as a 
brand from the burning, the fact remains 
that she is in love with a certain Captain 
Bosville of the Hussars, and I inspire her 
with nothing but disgust.” 

That floored him, sir, so that much as I 
despise a scripture-spouting hypocrite, I was 
almost sorry for him in his misery and 
shame. I said to him, “Come now, my 
Lord; we'll play our little masquerade just 
once more next Sunday. Give the Burbage 
girl a parting gift, and then take my Lady 
on a nice long healthy sea-voyage. She 
deserves it, because she is a good woman, 
and a sweet woman, and you don't know 
when you're well off.” 

Before he could find breath to answer, 
Lady Anguish came home, and then even I 
so far forgot myself as to gasp. She had 
gone out clay, and returned a statue! Her 
hair, cut short and subtly tinted a reddish 
brown, fell into the most agreeable waves. 
Her mouth, prettily coloured, had definition, 

(continued on page 73) 
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There was a young fellow named Lancelot 
Whom his neighbours all looked on askance a lot 


Whenever he'd pass 
A presentable lass 


A portion of Lance would advance a lot. 


A young lady who taught at Devizes 
Was had up at the local assizes 

For teaching young boys 
Matrimonial joys 

And giving French letters as prizes. 


A virginal lassie named Claire 
Was having her first love affair 
As she climbed into bed 

She feverishly said 

Take anything that you can bare. 


There was a young lady of Kew 
Whose bottom turned suddenly blue 


Her husband replied to each typewritten letter 
From men who suggested that pink would look better 


But I don’t feel as good as I did.’ 


But couldn't explain how they knew. 


A remarkable race are the Persians, 
They have such peculiar diversions 
They make love by day 

In the regular way 

And save up the night for perversions. 


There was a young lady of Fleet 
Who was born with a musical teat 
with a twist of her wrist 

It played bits out of Liszt 

But the other one couldn't compete. 


The limerick form is complex 
Its contents run chiefly to sex 
It burgeons with virgeons 
And masculine urgeons 

And swarms of erotic effex 


There was a young lady of Madrid 
Who had уу men for a quid 

When they said, “Are you faint.” 
She replied, “No, I ain't, 
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DebAucHed bY GAMeS 
САРЫМ! Move ON 1. 


Nowadays you don’t necessarily 
have to leave the room to become 
a Getaway person. Best to reach 
up and close the shutter on summer's 
rains, lasso a posse of sporting 
acquaintances and indulge in this 
colourfully ribald parlour game 
called Lewdo. There is no cooler 
initiation into the art of drawing- 
room romance. 

THE RULES OF THE GAME 
(1) Any number of players can take 
part, so long as there are not more 
than four. Each player must 
provide himself, or herself, with 
two counters: fashioned perhaps out 
of a cap from a whisky bottle, or 
better still a bottle of whisky, and 
place them on the board of play. 
Dice are thrown, and whoever gets 
the highest number is automatically 
disqualified for cheating. The lowest 
number goes first. (2) Each player 
starts on the outside square on the 
right (or the left, whichever is 
nearer) and goes all around the 
board, until he arrives back on the 
outside square, or is forced to stop 
because of dizziness. Substitutes 
are allowed up to the 18th minute, 
providing they are roughly the 
same sex as the injured, and more 
than willing. (3) When a player 
throws a six, and can prove that it 
was an honest transaction, he is 
allowed to re-enact the situation 
depicted on the square he occupies, 
with whomever he considers to be 
his fairest opponent. Two minutes 
are allowed for this diversion, no 
more. (4) If a player loses his 

(or her) counter during play, the 
game is held up while everybody is 
searched for the missing counter. 
This is a variation of the game, 
and is called Strip-Lewdo, and 
often proves to be more fun than 
Lewdo itself. (5) Another variation 
of Lewdo entails blindfolding all 
the players, then continuing the 
game beneath the table. This is 
called Who-Do? and, like Strip- 
Lewdo, also proves to be more fun 
than Lewdo itself. (6) Half-time is 
called the moment anybody manages 
to open a bottle of whisky; that is, 
if there happens to be a bottle of 
whisky on the board. If there 
isn’t, half-time is called anyhow, 
and somebody is sent out to get a 
bottle. (7) Any player who is 
discovered cheating (either by using 
a loaded counter, or remaining 
sober, or whatever) has to perform 
one of the following forfeits : 
1—Enact a scene from a De Sade 
novel. 2—Watch television for an 
hour. 3—Forswear every possible 
kind of sexual relationship. 
4—Imitate a method actor’s version 
of the Frug. (Any player strictly 
conforming to the rules is also 
penalised thus.) (8) The first 
player who manages to navigate 
his counter over the winning line 

is declared the victor, and is 
enthroned and crowned with a 
laurel wreath. Then the lights are 
dimmed, the whisky allowed to 
flow like HO and a Bacchanalian 
orgy takes place. 
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When old Sadie Grimes put the price of her house up 750% she wanted 
more than just money--she wanted the right kind of buyer. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A HOUSE 
by Henry Slesar 


T: automobile that was stopping in front of Aaron Hacker’s 


real estate office had a New York licence plate. Aaron didn’t 
need to see the yellow rectangle to know that its owner was 
new to the elm-shaded streets of Ivy Corners. It was a red con- 
vertible; there was nothing else like it in town. 
The man got out of the car. 

“Sally,” he said, to the bored young lady at the only other 
desk. There was a paperbound book propped in her typewriter, and 
she was chewing something dreamily. 

“Yes, Mr. Hacker?” | 

“Seems to be a customer. Think we oughta look busy?” He put 
the question mildly. 

“Sure, Mr. Hacker!” She smiled brightly, removed the book, and 
slipped a blank sheet of paper into the machine. “What shall I type?” 

“Anything, anything!” Aaron scowled. /continued overleaf 
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It looked like a customer, all right. The man was heading 
straight for the glass door, and there was a folded newspaper in 
his right hand. Aaron described him later as heavy-set. Actually, 
he was fat. He wore a colourless suit of lightweight material, and 
the perspiration had soaked clean through the fabric to leave large, 
damp circles around his arms. He might have been 50, but he had 
all his hair, and it was dark and curly. The skin of his face was 
flushed and hot, but the narrow eyes remained clear and frosty-cold. 

He came through the doorway, glanced towards the rattling 
sound of the office typewriter, and then nodded at Aaron. 

“Мг. Hacker?" 

“Yes, sir,” Aaron smiled. “What can I do for you?” 

The fat man waved the newspaper. “I looked you up in the real- 
estate section.” 

“Yep. Take an ad every week. I use the Times, too, now and 
then. Lot of city people interested in a town like ours, Mr. ——" 

“Waterbury,” the man said. He plucked a white cloth out of his 
pocket and mopped his face. “Hot today.” 

“Unusually hot,” Aaron answered. “Doesn't often get so hot in 
our town. Mean temperature's around 78 in the summer. We got 
the lake, you know. Isn't that right, Marge?” The girl was too 
absorbed to hear him. “Well. Won't you sit down, Mr. Waterbury?” 

“Thank you.” The fat man took the proffered chair, and sighed. 
“Гуе been driving around. Thought I'd look the place over before 
I came here. Nice little town.” 

“Yes, we like it. Cigar?” He opened a box on his desk. 

“No, thank you. I don't really have much time. Mr. Hacker. 
Suppose we get right down to business.” 

“Suits me, Mr. Waterbury.” He looked towards the clacking 
noise and frowned. “Sally!” 

“Yes, Mr. Hacker?” 

“Cut out the darn racket.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hacker.” She put her hands in her lap, and stared at 
the meaningless jumble of letters she had drummed on the paper. 

“Now, then,” Aaron said. ““Was there any place in particular 
you were interested in, Mr. Waterbury?” 

“Asa matter of fact, yes. There was a house at the edge of town, 
across the way from an old building. Don't know what kind of 
building—deserted.” 

“Ice-house,” Aaron said. “Was it a house with pillars?” 

“Yes. That's the place. Do you have it listed? I thought I saw 
a ‘for sale’ sign, but I wasn’t sure.” 

Aaron shook his head, and chuckled dryly. “Yep, we got it 
listed all right.” He flipped over a loose-leaf book, and pointed to 
a typewritten sheet. “You won't be interested for long.” 

“Why not?” 

He turned the book round. “Read it for yourself.” 

The fat man did so. 

AUTHENTIC COLONIAL. 8 rooms, two baths, automatic oil 
furnace, large porches, trees and shrubbery. Near shopping, 
schools. $75,000. 

“Still interested?” 

The man stirred uncomfortably. “Why not? Something wrong 
with it?” 

“Well,” Aaron scratched his temple. “If you really like this 
town, Mr. Waterbury—I mean, if you really want to settle here, I 
got any number of places that'd suit you better.” 

“Now just a minute!” The fat man looked indignant. “What 
do you call this? I'm asking you about this colonial house. You 
want to sell it, or don't you?” 

“Do 1?” Aaron chuckled. “Mister, Ive had that property on 
my hands for five years. There's nothing I'd rather collect a com- 
mission on. Only my luck just ain't that good.” 

“Wiat do you mean?" 

“I mean, you won't buy. That's what I mean. I keep the listing 
on my books just for the sake of old Sadie Grimes. Otherwise, I 
wouldn't waste the space. Believe me.” 

“I don't get you.” 

“Then let me explain.” He took out a cigar, but just to roll it 
in his fingers. “Old Mrs. Grimes put her place up for sale five years 
ago, when her son died. She gave me the job of selling it. I didn't 
want the job—no, sir, I told her that to her face. The old place 
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just ain't worth the kind of money she's asking. I mean, heck! 
The old place ain't even worth ten thousand!” 

The fat man swallowed. “Ten? And she wants seventy-five?” 

“That's right. Don't ask me why. It's a real old house. Oh, I 
don’t mean one of those solid-as-a-rock old houses. I mean old. 
Never been de-termited. Some of the beams will be going in the 
next couple of years. Basement's full of water half the time. Upper 
floor leans to the right about nine inches. And the grounds are a 
mess.” 

“Then why does she ask so much?” 

Aaron shrugged. “Don't ask me. Sentiment, maybe. Been in 
her family since the Revolution, something like that.” 

The fat man studied the floor. “That's too bad,” he said. “Too 
bad!” He looked up at Aaron, and smiled sheepishly. “And I 
kinda liked the place. It was 一 I don't know how to explain it. 
The right kind of house.” 

"I know what you mean. It’s a friendly old place. A good buy 
at ten thousand. But seventy-five?” He laughed. “T think I know 
Sadie's reasoning, though. You see, she doesn't have much money. 
Her son was supporting her, doing well in the city. Then he died, 
and she knew that it was sensible to sell. But she couldn't bring 
herself to part with the old place. So she put a price tag so big 
that nobody would come near it. That eased her conscience.” He 
shook his head sadly. “It's a strange world, ain't it?” 

“Yes,” Waterbury said distantly. 

Then he stood up. “Tell you what, Mr. Hacker. Suppose I 
drive out to see Mrs. Grimes? Suppose I talk to her about it, get 
her to change her price.” 

“You're fooling yourself, Mr. Waterbury. I've been trying for 
five years.” 

“Who knows? Maybe if somebody else ігісі-” 

Aaron Hacker spread his palms. “Who knows is right. It's a 
strange world, Mr. Waterbury. If you're willing to go to the 
trouble, ГЇЇ be only too happy to lend a hand.” 

“Good. Then ГЇЇ leave now... .” 

“Fine! You just let me ring Sadie Grimes. ГЇЇ tell her you're 
on your way.” 

Waterbury drove slowly through the quiet streets. The shade 
trees that lined the avenues cast peaceful dappled shadows on the 
hood of the convertible. The powerful motor beneath it operated 
in whispers, so he could hear the fitful chirpings of the birds over- 
head. 

He reached the home of Sadie Grimes without once passing 
another moving vehicle. He parked his car beside the rotted picket 
fence that faced the house like a row of disorderly sentries. 

The lawn was a jungle of weeds and crabgrass, and the columns 
that rose from the front porch were entwined with creepers. 

There was a hand knocker on the door. He pumped it twice. 

The woman who responded was short and plump. Her white 
hair was vaguely purple in spots, and the lines in her face descended 
downwards towards her small, stubborn chin. She wore a heavy 
wool cardigan, despite the heat. 

“You must be Mr. Waterbury,” she said. “Aaron Hacker said 
you were coming.” 

“Yes,” the fat man smiled. “How do you do, Mrs. Grimes?" 

“Well as I can expect. I suppose you want to come in?" 

“Awfully hot out here." He chuckled. 

"Mm. Well, come in then. Tve put some lemonade in the ice- 
box. Only don't expect me to bargain with you, Mr. Waterbury. 
I'm not that kind of person." 

“Of course not," the man said winningly, and followed her inside. 

It was dark and cool. The window shades were opaque, and 
they had been drawn. They entered a square parlour with heavy, 
baroque furniture shoved unimaginatively against every wall. The 
only colour in the room was in the faded hues of the tassled rug 
that lay in the centre of the bare floor. 

The old woman headed straight for a rocker, and sat motionless, 
her wrinkled hands folded sternly. 

“Well?” she said. “If you have anything to say, Mr. Waterbury, 
I suggest you say it." A 

The fat man cleared his throat. “Mrs. Grimes, I've just spoken 
with your real estate agent ——" [continued on page 71 
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Occasionally, very occasionally, even the jaundiced eye of an editor boggles 
at the rare and the improbable. Bambi Lynn-Davies emerges from a sea 


of index cards from Penthouse's own subscription department to become 


our first, home-grown PET OF THE MONTH. 
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There's something to be said 
about finding treasures or castles 
in Spain back in your own back 
yard (which makes your neigh- 
bour's grass duller still), but when 
that treasure devolves a personal 
philosophy knee-deep in the main- 
stream of PENTHOUSE thinking, 
you've got a very rare find indeed. 

Nineteen-year-old Bambi joined 
PENTHOUSE shortly before our first 
issue went to press. Our public 
image was lower than a Drake’s 
belly and recruiting staff had all 
the flavour of an М.1.5. en- 
counter. Bambi, unimpressed by 
the histrionics of lady M.P.’s, 
and other guardians of public 
morality, put a smouldering 
shoulder to the wheel and helped 
get our message across. 


” 


“I didn't understand what all the fuss was about,” says she, 
reflecting on our brief, but stormy past, “How could people get 
so upset over a few nudes? [Everywhere you look today, the 
newspapers, magazines, billboards, films, even BBC television 
show nudes from time to time. As a country, I think we're 
submerged in a kind of Victorian quagmire. The very mention 
of sex frightens the life out of most people and while scientists 
are busy designing rockets to take us to the moon we're even 
busier making emotional chastity belts with built-in shock 
absorbers to protect ourselves from each other. 

“Т believe in Penthouse and I believe in what we're trying 
to do. Sex should be fun and the sooner we begin to see it for 
what it really is, something natural and wonderful and God- 
given, the sooner we'll get over the sickness and the kinkiness 
that distorts our thinking.” 

Despite her outspoken attitude on the travesties of con- 
temporary morality, Bambi describes herself as a “quiet and 
unobtrusive person.” “I’m not what you might call a spirited 
teen-ager. In fact, I tend to think of myself as an anti-teenager. 
I abhor grouping and labelling. I'm an individual, but I don’t 
feel the need to constantly impress others with my individuality. 
I’m honest about the things I think and feel and I suppose 
honesty is the one quality I respect above all others in the 
people I meet.” 

Bambi shares a flat in Earls Court with two other girls, 
alternates with both on the domestic front, cooks, ‘‘after a 
fashion,” sews, “Гуе got the scars to prove it, but I like dress- 
making, and make most of my own clothes,” brews endless cups 
of tea, makes beds and generally keeps the muddle down. 

A talented, “non-singer of non-songs” in the best folk-idiom, 
Bambi is currently teaching herself to play the guitar. “I love 
singing folk. I think I’ve got a genuine feeling for it. It’s basic 
and sincere and often expresses the simple aspects of life we 
tend to forget in the mad rush to earn a living.” 

On men she is equally erudite. “I will never think of myself 
as being equal to a man. A girl naturally hasn't the rights that 
a man has and wouldn't be happy if she did. A man earns his 
place in the world and his aggressiveness and responsibilities 
put him into a different category altogether. I think the eman- 
cipation of women and the false equality we seem to enjoy had 
done more damage to our relationship with men than anything 
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else I can think of. Girls who work competitively with men because of a particular 
ambition—not out of necessity—are terribly unhappy. Their ambition is a sort of 
escapism; a kind of fleeing from life and the natural responsibilities of their sex. 
Women in government are the worst offenders. The very idea that a woman could 
create and enforce laws to regulate the lives of men is both sad and unjust. To be 
that kind of a woman, I believe you have to repress all of your normal feminine 
instincts. No woman could be exposed to that kind of power, however real or 
negotiable, and still remain a woman in the true sense of the word.” 

For all her tender years, Miss Bambi Lynn-Davies, our personal and private 
Pet-of-the-Month, makes a charming defender of the faith. For devotees of “It’s a 
Man's World” department, what more could we ask in the way of Instant Courage? 
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by Walter Harris 


What could the beautiful young daughter of Eliza Jukes, the witch due to be 
burned at the stake, offer Satan in return for her mother's life? 


GO WHERE I WILL, I DO 
what I will. I have seen 
all countries and cities, 
I have known all ex- 
periences and let none of 
them touch me. I have 
leaped through the hoop 
of life,and Ihave remain- 
ed disdainfully apart, 
sometimes regretting that enormous cynicism 
which renders me so remote from humanity 
and its achievements. Ishould have a more 
exquisite appreciation of this world, were 
I better able to merge myself with it; as it 
is, I prefer to be apart, to smile occasionally 
at tears, and to mock at laughter. 

Tonight, I am going to a witch-burning. 
Reverence and fear are so close, and the 
people of the English village of Starling-on- 
Wolde, in this they call the 18th century, are 
afraid of Eliza Jukes, an old woman who, 
because she has desired solitude, living by 


the riverbank at the fringe of the forest, they 
hold evil. She has not harmed them, but 
this they do not know 一 humanity ever seeks 
a scape-goat, and the burning-down of 
Illington's Farm, the sickness which lately 
has destroyed so many cattle, and the 
disappearance of the Grotton child, whose 
drowned body was found a week after he 
had gone swimming in the river--all these 
effects had in the minds of the villagers 
only one cause--the witch. 

So old Mother Jukes was arrested, and 
now, having sworn that she is no witch, and 
having proved, by her inability to escape her 
tormentors, that she speaks truth, has been 
condemned, and this eve will die frightfully. 

Starling has a putrid smell, compounded 
of goats, hens, and curs, but mostly of 
humans. The scent of their breath is the 
sickly exhalation of dank tombs, and the 
light in their eyes is the fitful glow of mad- 
ness. The unwashed furry gleam of their 


cheeks on this autumn night blends with the 
patches of rain on the cobbles of the market- 
place. Fruitstalls, apple-and-pear-piled, 
leather goods, still smelling of the beasts 
from which they are come, and the never- 
washed bodies they will clothe, and here— 
ah, what is here? 

A jewelry stall. A lovely maid stands 
before me, her eyes on mine. She is simply 
clad in a robe of dyed worsted, but, incon- 
gruously, there is a cape of black silk over 
her shoulders. Her eyes seem, in the flicker- 
ing torch-light, green, but as she holds up 
for my inspection a sapphire-studded brace- 
let, her eyes hold the light of the gems. The 
rest of the market has vanished, has been 
engulfed in silence; the cries of the vendors 
are heard no more, the smell has dwindled 
in the nostrils, the lowing of kine and the 
shrill nagging of small dogs and market- 
women, are dead. This girl and I are 
entities, face to face /continued on page 52 
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(The Office of a modern Chicken 
Factory Farm on Long Island, just out- 
side New York. Outside the window 
we see dozens of huge Army-type 
barracks buildings. The Office is simple, 
desks, chairs, several telephones and a 
large closed-circuit TV screen. On one 
wall is a banner proclaiming— 

“FRESH FROM THE FACTORY-FARM 
TO THE ‘FRIDGE 1,000,000,000 
CHICKENS!" 

At Open: HORACE STONER, a small 
intensely nervous, cigar - smoking 
Chicken Executive sits behind his desk 

dictating into a machine.) 

HORACE STONER 

Next letter, Miss Leghorn. To the A. & 
P., General Executive Offices. It starts, 
My dear Huntingdon; Many thanks for 
your Order of the First. Did you read 
in the Bird Grower's Gazette of my 
Award from the American Chicken 


Industry Federation for being the first 
producer of one billion chickens ! That's 
not chicken-feed, Hunt. It's the Chicken 
Oscar of the year--the Academy Award 
of Chicken Pluckers. New paragraph. 
(HE rises, paces.) Thanks to the 
Department of Agriculture's Farm Sub- 
sidy my new project--the Human 
Machine looks like a big success, too. 
I'm working on a deal now with the 
Army for mass-bred soldiers on the 
same basis as my chickens. General 
Motors is also: interested in mass- 
produced factory workers. New para- 
graph. Naturally, there has been a lot 
of unfavorable comment recently in the 
Press about all this. What a stink! 
Very unfair, too, considering | have 
Government backing and New York 
State's blessing. Thanks to Senator 
Albright who got me those first twelve 
adopted kids, six boys and six girls, who 


have multiplied tenfold, bless their little 
hearts. (The Office Intercom buzzes.) 
Yes? 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
Mrs. Fogarty's appointment from the 
Washington Headquarters of the 
S.P.C.A. 

HORACE STONER 
Oh, yeah. | did say I'd give her fifteen 
minutes. (Okay, send her in and let's 
get it over with. 
(MRS. FOGARTY, a middle-aged 
woman, wearing a tweed suit, comes 
in, carrying a briefcase.) 
MRS. FOGARTY 
Ah, Mr. Stoner, the biggest Chicken 
Farmer of them all-- 
HORACE STONER 
Excuse me, Mrs. Fogarty, a Chicken 
Farmer is somebody with chicken drop- 
pings on their shoes. You see any on 
my shoes? This is a Chicken Factory, 
not a Farm. Read the Banner for 
yourself--one billion chickens ! 
MRS. FOGARTY 
That's just why I've been sent here by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 
HORACE 
And just how many chickens did the 
Society produce last year? Huh? 
MRS. FOGARTY 
| suggest you co-operate with me, Mr. 
Stoner--we have a lot of support in 
Congress. You wouldn't want anything 
to happen to those little subsidies of 
yours, would you? 
HORACE 
Lady, you got fifteen minutes of my 
reluctant co-operation. Fire away. 
MRS. FOGARTY 
(Taking out a notebook.) Why is this 
place guarded like a concentration 
camp? You have more guards with 
guns than Fidel Castro. 
HORACE 
| don't like trespassers. Next question ? 


MRS. FOGARTY 
May | take a walk around inside the 
“Factory”? 

HORACE 

In two words—im-possible. Nobody 
goes into those sound-proof buildings 
except my Goddam chickens. The 
Workers only make contact with the 
chickens at two stages--first and last. 
From egg laying to plucking to packing 
everything is done by buttons, tubes, 
lifts, batteries, conveyor belts and lights. 
Down there is the feeding House. In 
it are thousands upon thousands of 
chickens being fed out of tin feeders 
hung down from long feeding tubes. 

MRS. FOGARTY 
(Making notes. It must be more 
crowded than Times Square. 

HORACE 

You hear the chickens complaining ? 

MRS. FOGARTY 
How many chickens are actually down 
there? 


HORACE 
They multiply so fast we can't count the 
living--only the dead. We slaughter 
seven thousand five hundred an hour. 
Night and day. 

MRS. FOGARTY 

How long do they live ? 

HORACE 
Six weeks. 

MRS. FOGARTY 

Do they ever see the light of day ? 

HORACE 
What's that? It would only confuse 
them. Besides, by.the time they're 
killed, they're totally blind. Their day 
and night are exactly two hours long. 
They eat, sleep—eat, sleep. That way 
they get twelve days to our one. It's 
a short cushy life, believe me. No 
wind, rain, cold or problems. It’s like a 
country club. There’s no windows, the 
only air comes from those fans. Pipes 
keep a constant supply of water, tubes, 
food treated with anti-biotics. 


MRS. FOGARTY 
It must be so gloomy inside, like a long 
endless tunnel. 
HORACE 
So's life. You press a button and the 
lights turn amber. Night. The chickens 
only job is to put on weight. 


MRS. FOGARTY 
Don't they fight with each other? 


HORACE 
They're only human. We always get a 
lot of cannibalism and feather pecking. 
MRS. FOGARTY 
Doesn't all that crowding make them 
sick ? 


HORACE 
It makes me sick if it affects the eggs— 
thin shells, pale yolks, and watery 


whites, all of which lead to the real 
disease—low profits! Over there is the 
Slaughter Station. We starve them for 
twelve to sixteen hours. Then we 
suspend them upside down by their 
legs—on a moving belt. 

MRS. FOGARTY 
They must be scared to death. 


HORACE 
They only hang that way for five minutes 
before they reach the Slaughter 


Machine. Two out of every five go into 
the Scalding Tank alive. After the 
throat-cutting, they disappear flapping 
their wings wildly into the Bleeding 
Tunnel. From that they go into the 
De-feathering Machine—then the Evis- 
ceration Room where they are chopped 
up. And last, the Packing Station. 
(Mrs. Fogarty looks like she may be 
sick.) 

MRS. FOGARTY 
ІЛІ never eat another chicken again as 
long as | live... . 

HORACE 

It grieves me to hear you say that, 
Mrs. Fogarty. 


MRS. FOGARTY 
Thank God, you're only confined to 
chickens, that's all | can say. 


HORACE 

My dear Lady, who says I'm only con- 
fined to chickens? Nothing succeeds 
like success. The possibilities are 
limitless, believe me. (Pointing from 
the window.) Look, see that white 
Building over there—ducks. The red 
one over there—veal calves. The black 
one—turkeys. The pink one—pigs. And 
the brown one 一 cattle. 


MRS. FOGARTY 
What's that building over there? The 
blue one? The sign on it says, “Dan- 
gerous”. There's also an electric fence 
and a sign that says “No Trespassers.” 


HORACE 

For the protection of the occupants. | 
won't have your Society in my hair on 
that one. After all, you are confined to 
animals, aren't you? That's our Human 
Machine. In principle it works the 
same as the Chicken Factory except 
instead of chicks we put in babies. No 
mothers, no love, no problems. They 
alternate eating and sleeping every two 
hours and grow twelve times as fast. 
In six months they are six years—big ! 
Educational records are played to them 
night and day. At the moment we're 
only producing two groups--soldiers 
for the Army and Factory Workers for 
General Motors. The next mass group 
we're going to take a whack at is 
Civil Servants. 

MRS. FOGARTY 
(Sitting slowly, really shocked.) 
God....! 
(The Intercom buzzes.) 


HORACE 


My 


Yes? 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
Mr. Stoner, there's been a terrible 
accident at the Human Factory. 


HORACE 
What is it? 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
Well, the Manager has just informed me 
that in today's batch there were five 
humans--and one chicken. 


HORACE 
A chicken? In the Human Factory? 


MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
Yes, sir. They just discovered it when 
the batch was hatched. It must have 
gotten mixed up with the babies six 
months ago. 

HORACE 
How big was it? 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
They all weighed the same, naturally— 
one hundred and ten pounds each. 

MRS. FOGARTY 
(Stands, in a daze, picks up her brief- 
case vaguely.) A one hundred and ten 
pound chicken . . .? 
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HORACE 
That's a damn waste of money. I'll rake 
somebody's ass over the coals for this. 
MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
What shall | do, Mr. Stoner? 
HORACE 
Just transfer that bird to the Chicken 
Factory and have it slaughtered. At 
fifty cents a pound we can recover part 
of our losses anyway. We'll be lucky 
to get that much, it's probably tough as 
hell by now. 
MRS. FOGARTY 
(More dazed than ever.) Fifty cents a 
pound— ? 
MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
I'm sorry, Mr. Stoner, but the Manager 
says that the chicken has disappeared. 
When it saw daylight it blinked, flapped 
its wings, cursed everybody in sight and 
flew over the electric fence. 
HORACE 
Cursed everybody in sight? Maybe | 
can sell it to a circus. Get the Manager 
on the 'phone. 
MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
| can't. He's looking for the bird right 
now. So's everybody else. 
HORACE 
Well, don't you sit there, you go out 
and help them, too! 
MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 


Yes, Sir. 

HORACE 
Listen, Fogarty, this doesn't concern 
you or the Society—that chicken is not 
an animal. There's nothing to prevent 
cruelty to humans. Your fifteen minutes 
is up. Do you mind scramming? (HE 
buzzes on the intercom.) 

MRS. FOGARTY 

(Going, mumbling.) A one hundred and 
ten pound chicken. ... (SHE wanders 
out. 
(HORACE now alone sulks, pouts, 
pounds his desk in anger. HE lights a 
cigar, puffs away, his back to the door. 
—/n through the Office door comes a 
large one hundred and ten pound 
chicken, the full size of a woman. 
Naturally, she is played by one of our 
actresses with long feathers and a 
hideous chicken's face-mask, beak, and 
hen's three-toed feet. The Hen sits 
casually in a chair, takes a cigarette 
from the deck and lights it. HORACE 
STONER slowly swivels around in his 
chair and stops dead--face to face with 
the cigarette-smoking Hen.) 

HORACE 
So there you are! (HE stands, walks 
around the smoking bird inspecting it.) 
Good markings. Nice healthy feathers. 
Solid beak. Clear eyes. You're the 
biggest chicken | ever produced. Im 
damned pleased to meet you. 

HEN 

| can't say I'm so pleased to meet you— 
(HORACE sits down in surprise. The 
HEN walks around inspecting him.) 
Dreadful markings. Spots and pimples. 
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Losing its feathers. Ridiculous beak, 
cloudy eyes.. You won't fetch much on 
the market. | doubt if you'll make a 
soldier and you look too weak to be a 
Factory Worker. 
HORACE 
How'd you get up in this office? 
HEN 


| just flew in an open window down the 
hall. 
HORACE 
What do you want ? 
HE 


Let's say I've come to protest—on behalf 
of one billion late, but unlamented 
chickens. Am | getting through ? 
HORACE 
| don't like the tone of your voice. 
HEN 


You had better listen anyway. There's 
just the two of us up here--and | could 
easily cut you to bits with my beak. 
Want to feel it? It’s razor sharp. Or 
would you rather report to the Throat- 
Cutting Section in the Chicken 
Factory--? (HORACE is backing away 
from the aggressive HEN.) Or what 
about the Bleeding Воот? 


HORACE 

Are you threatening me? | OWN you 一 
| own this whole Goddamn place! 
(Pacing.) This is ridiculous. Who ever 
heard of the Nation's number one 
Chicken Plucker taking orders from a 
chicken?--who ever heard of ANY- 
BODY taking orders from a chicken ? 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
(Choked, frightened.) Mr. Stoner-- 
they're loose. 

HORACE 
Who's loose—what's loose ? 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
The chickens, sir, they're all over the 
place--millions of them. 

HORACE 
Well, for Christ's sake, stop them--you 
know what daylight does to a chicken's 
sensibilities. Get the workers out--seal 
off the cap, but DON'T SHOOT! 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
The workers are gone and the chickens 
are eating the soldiers—it's—it's horrible. 
(HER voice shudders.) 

HORACE 
This is ridiculous—millions of marauding 
chickens—a chicken revolt in my own 
factory—l don't believe it—it's some 
kind of a trick. 

HEN 

It's no trick—l let them out on my way 
over. You can fool some of the chickens 
all of the time and all of the chickens 
some of the time but you can't fool all 
of the— 

HORACE 
SHUT UP—don't quote Barry Goldwater 
at me! There's approximately 1383 
million chickens out there. I’m ruined ! 
The weight loss alone--just think of it 一 
4 ounces per chicken per hour loose at 
22 cents per pound--4 ounces times 


1383 million--divide by 4--that's over 
341 million pounds per hour--| CAN'T 
STAND IT! It isn't true—they were 
happy, contented birds: | gave them 
nothing but the best--Sibelius--Beet- 
hoven--Sinatra ! 
HEN 

What about the Bleeding Tunnel--the 
Slaughter Machine? 

HORACE 
- Sammy Davis Junior 一 Beniamino 
Gigli 一 一 ! 

HEN 

And the Evisceration Room 一 

HORACE 
| gave them complete freedom from 
the elements--even temperatures--the 
special STONER INSTANT DROPPING 
EVACUATOR— gave them a peaceful, 
sound-proof, germ-free, neurosis-resist- 
ant life--from ovulation to fridge--they 
never had it so good. 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
(Sounds of chickens clucking madly in 
the background.) 

Mr. Stoner---MR. STONER 一 they re here 
- they've eaten accounts — they've 
ravaged the typing pool--they're de- 
vouring everything in sight! 

HORACE 

Don't panic--get the Pentagon--but 
don't upset the chickens anymore than 
you have to. Get the National Guard, 
but for Christ sake NO SHOOTING! 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
(Desperate, choking.) Mr. Stoner— 
sir—help— ! 

HORACE 
Miss Leghorn— 

MISS LEGHORN'S VOICE 
(Weak, faint, thunderous sounds of 
chickens clucking, wings beating, etc.) 
Help....! 

HORACE 
Hang on, Miss Leghorn--hang on 一 
they're only chickens. 

HEN 

(Puffing on a big cigar.) I'm afraid she's 
gone. 

HORACE 
It's all your fault—If you weren't worth 
50 cents a pound I'd blow your head 
off. (HE pulls a revolver out of his top 
drawer and backs up against the wall.) 
There's 1382 million chickens out there 
一 by this time next week there'll be 
300 million--they're shot full of hor- 
mones and breed like hell--there's no 
stopping them now 一 we're ruined--the 
weight loss alone -- the economy 
couldn't stand it—(HE raises the gun.) 

HEN 

Put down that gun. You can't shoot 
me—at one hundred and ten pounds 
that's 55 dollars in anybody's money! 

HORACE 
| know, Goddamit. | know 一 that's the 
only thing that saves you. (HE places 
the barrel against his own temple as 
the scene disappears into infinity... .) 

N 


“Do you think we could make up some yarn about animals?” 
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A FABLE 
OF OUR 
TIME 


ISOBEL 
THE 
FELINE 
STRIPPER 


by Jonathan 
Clements 
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N A RESTLESS JUNGLE EVENING, WHEN ALL 
the beasts sat in a heap waiting for each 
other to invent animal-vision, Isobel, a hip- 
swinging leopardess, decided to kick con- 


vention in its tawdry eye. After carefully 
building a platform of leaves and twigs she 
bribed a no-good monkey to strike up a 
funky blues on his 12-string guitar. The 
moment the music hit the air, Isobel hopped 
onto the platform and began sensuously 
shedding her spots. 

In a trice all the male beasts stood up and 
shook the ennui from out their eyes. 

“How's that for action!” roared a lion, as 
he struggled to de-mist his bi-focals. 

“The wildest,” agreed a pack of lustful 
tigers. “Strip-Safari is pretty hot stuff, but 
this is somethin’ else.” 

“Swing those limbs!” called the leopards 
in the audience. “Strip those spots!” 

They all gazed ravenously on as Isobel 
shimmied and bounced her way through an 
erotic burlesque routine that would have 
made even Minsky blush. And a cloud of 
blue breath arose like a sigh whenever she 
cast a spot towards the hungry pack; they 
clapped their paws in time to the music, 
growling and roaring their praise of this 
impromptu striptease feast. 

It didn’t take long for the Protest Com- 
mittee to arrive on the scene. Led by a 
haughty giraffe, the female beasts had 
ganged up, and vocally demanded that 
wrong should be put right. 

“We represent all that is dignified and 
pure,” they squealed, in their feminine way. 

“Go to hell on an egg,” replied their male 
counterparts. 

“This dance is obscene, and must be 
stopped. It’s a threat to the morals of the 
young animals.” 

“Obscenity is in the eye of the beholder,” 
said the male beasts. “All we behold at 
this moment is Isobel, one hell of a 
leopardess, dancing her way into our hearts.” 

And they indeed turned and beheld 


Isobel, who, not giving a monkey’s damn, 
was still leaping around in rhythmic disarray, 
spraying her spots like crop fertiliser. 

“О grind that thing!” chorused the virile 
lions and tigers and leopards and such. 

But lo, before Isobel’s dance ripened into 
complete nudity, the Protest Committee 
linked arms and formed a cordon around her 
platform. 

“Herewith this lascivious exhibition is 
banned,” they announced. 

“Sit down--you're blocking the view!” 
cried the outraged audience. 

“Nothing doing,” said the Protest Com- 
mittee. “But, in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment, the show must go on. We now have 
great pleasure in presenting Pheobe, the 
juggling hyena....” 

Pheobe stepped out front and began 
juggling all kinds of things in the air, but 
very soon she was hissed and booed into 
oblivion by the restive audience. 

“We want Isobel,” they chanted. “Isobel 
of the snaky hips!...” 

“And now,” said the female beasts, “we 
proudly present Lolita, the sensational 
skunk ventrilo——” 

At a signal from a rebellious tiger the 
male beasts leapt upon the Protest Com- 
mittee, and slaughtered every single member. 
When the massacre was through, a pleasant 
hush descended upon the jungle. 

“That showed them who's boss,” gloated 
a lion. : 

“Yeah,” agreed the rest. 
watch the real show.” 

They all settled back and gazed in rapture 
up at Isobel, who, having surreptitiously 
glued her spots back in the confusion, 
waved down at them, laughed in merry 
derision and flitted away into the forest trees. 


“Now let's 


MORAL: He who places his faith in a woman, 
or believes that a leopard can change its 
spots, ought to have his head examined 
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“Manhattan” stripped knit shirt in 100% orlon, (approximately 
£4.4.0) from Rhodes & Rosslyn, Piccadilly, W.1. Brill Ltd, 
Leeds, Lilleywhites, Piccadilly Circus and Isaac Walton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fawn corduroy trousers, semi-cross 
pockets (49/6) Cecil Gee Boutique. Fawn bush hat with 
leopard skin band (£2.2.0) Herbert Johnson, Bond St., W.1. 


ightweight mohair 
' suit in 

navy blue (also 
available in grey 
and black) has 
lanted pockets and 
two button jacket 
34 gns.) Pale blue 
rt has polo collar 
with bluff edge 


giving effect of 


length, non-iron 
otton with fly front 
and double cuffs 
(49/6). All from 
Cecil Gee Ltd., 
Shaftesbury Ave., 
W.1. Printed tie by 
Pauline Fordham 
from Palisades, 

26, Ganton St., 
W.r. in blue/green/ 
white, (25/-) 
available in a 


multitude of 


tasteful colour 
combinations. 
Swedish students 
cap in red/white/ 
blue (£2.2.0) from 
Kendal Milne, 
Manchester: 
Rackhams Ltd., 
Birmingham: 
Watson Prickard, 
Liverpool and 
McLarens Ltd., 
Glasgow. 
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White tuxedo with 


shawl collar, 

(21 gns.)., 
recommended but 
not shown, black 
worsted gaberdine 
trousers with raised 
seams (84 gns.) 
John Michael, 106, 
King’s Road, 
S.W.3. Evening 
shirt style ‘Encore’ 
is in a raised weave 
material giving a 
lace effect, fly 
front, (3 gns.) 

from Rael-Brook 
stockists. Tie and 
cummerband both 
in black silk (14/6 
and 42/6) 
respectively, all 
branches Austin 
Reed Ltd. Black 
handkerchief (1/3) 
Victor Laurence 
Ltd., 

62 Hampstead 
Road, N.W.1. 


Madras jacket in J 
red/blue check with | 
back centre vent, 
three büttons, from | 
Hilton Man's Shop ы 
(10 gns.) Light § 
blue herringbone 
shirt (also 
available in dark N | [3 ` 
blue and grey) Ë 5 Рандал = ¿=Í 
(49/6) Pauls ЩЕ 1 ~ Bini TIE 
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The Devil Makes Good 


continued from page 41/ on a marble 

balcony in Olympus, face to face on a soft- 
sanded island in the far seas, two of us, one 
to the other. She places about my wrist the 
bracelet, her eyes never leaving mine, and 
now I am not sure if it is her eyes that 
burnish the sapphires, or the sapphires that 
strike their reflection from her eyes. The 
touch of her fingers is sweet to me, and for 
once I am drawn out of my detachment. 

“Maid, who are you?” 

“The bracelet is beautiful, is it not Sire?” 

“Maid, your name?” 

“Surely you will purchase my bracelet, 
Sire--it belonged once to a Queen of Egypt.” 

And, indeed, I seem to remember it. 

“The things you sell interest me not so 
much as their vendor.” She answers nothing, 
but stares as always into my eyes. Slowly, 
I take the bracelet from my wrist, and hold 

_it between our faces; I bend it, the gold 
melts and streams over my hands, the 
sapphires run like blue tears, and the girl's 
mouth opens, moisture on her lips a spec- 
trum in the light of the torches and the 
dying jewels. 

“Sire- Sire, I do not understand—you— 
you must be the Devil.” 

“I am. And you are the daughter of 
Eliza Jukes, due this eve to be burnt for 
witch-craft.” 

“Sire, it is not usually to yourself that 
people appeal for good works, but I beg of 
you—save my mother, for it is in your 
power.” 

“It might be a good work from the point 
of view of your mother, and of yourself, if 
I saved her, but a bad one in the eyes of the 
village,” I murmured thoughtfully. “How- 
ever, the philosophy of prayer is that, if the 
prayer appears good in the eyes of the person 
praying, it is good. Therefore, if I grant 
your prayer, I shall be doing good.” 

“Then I pray you do it, Sire. For nothing 
is entirely evil, even the devil. That I have 
learned in dreams, for I have projected 
myself across the world, far from this cess- 
pit; I have visited other lands, have seen the 
pomp and the cruelty of Sultans, the meek- 
ness of priests in Jain temples, the realities 
which, in travellers’ mouths, are distended 
into fantasies. I have stood in our hut, with 
incense seeping into my nostrils, and have 
known all power and joy, and all sadness. 

“A week ago, I was seated by the river, 
dreaming, when I heard a scream. They had 
come to claim my mother. From where I 
sat, framed by reeds, I saw them come 
trampling across the field, my mother 
pinioned in their midst, and they laughing 
and shouting and enjoying her agony. 

“They dragged her to the river-bank, and 
strapped her to a ducking-stool, and into 
the water they ducked her, and raised her, 


and ducked her again, and she screamed that 
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they wronged her, and they laughed, and 
ducked her yet again, happy in the pain that 
they were inflicting. At length, they went 
off with her, and our cat followed them, 
mewing so that one of the men seized it by 
the tail and cast it high into the air, like a 
bird, and watched as it curved down into 
the river. I was afraid: I went on sitting in 
the reeds until twilight, when I returned to 
our hut, I found only the roof and walls— 
everything else had been destroyed. How- 
ever, they had not found the Glory Box, 
wherein my mother hid her jewels, and these 
I am now selling and the most beautiful was 
that which you have just caused to melt 
before my eyes.” 

“An interesting tale. And after your 
mother, do you think that they will come for 
you?” 

“Yes, were it not that the Duke of Rainer, 
who owns this and 70 other villages, looks 
upon me with an eager eye for my beauty, 
they would have made it a double burning 
this eve. Did they but know the fickleness 
of dukes, they would not have hesitated. It 
was a nobleman who loved my mother and 
gave her the jewels, but they were more than 
a sign he was tired of her and would be rid 
of her, than of affection. (Once she was 
lovely as I, but beauty does not last long 
when loved only for its own sake." 

“And you appeal to me in my own name 
to save your mother?" 

“You have known all wonien, you have 
known all things, and I can offer you 
nothing new, save the happiness which 
comes from acting for good without selfish 
motives. For the gift of this happiness, save 
her." 

I asked her: “Would you change the 
Devil into God.” : š 

“That has been the wish of many more 
than I,” she answered. “Will you do it, 
Sire?" 

“And receive as my reward only peace of 
mind?" I laughed. 

“Perhaps you will be restored the sooner 
whence you fell," she said softly. 

“Am I then a statue in a niche, a stone 
caricature of goodness in a cathedral?” 

Seeing my fury, she trembled, but did not 
cease to beg the favour of me. “Sire, on 
Earth men speak of you as an angel fallen 
from Grace.” 

“What do men on Earth know of Grace? 
Eh, what does this pock-marked, stinking 
crowd of two-legged goats know of Grace? 
In truth, they know as little of the Devil as 
of God.” 

“Then reveal them to themselves as they 
are, Sire.” 

The idea appealed to me. “Very well. To 
ask you as a bargain for your mother were 
too easy. Yet in the future I shall visit you, 
and we shall talk, and perhaps”--I leaned 
and kissed her hand. As the cool flesh 
touched my consciousness through my lips, 
the smells came back, the hard slipperiness 
of the cobbles underfoot, the shouts and the 
rough words, and the cries and the throbbing 


of the atmosphere. For a moment I was 
unable to regain my detachment, and I 
laughed, for it was such aeons of time since 
I had known a similar moment. I picked up 
a ruby ring and the ruby like blood swam 
over my hands, and I took the maid’s hand 
and we were joined by the ruby, and I felt 
love for her, a new, refreshing madness in 
the outworn wilderness in which for so many 
eternities I had perished. I kissed her on 
the mouth, but my kiss for once was not the 
kiss of damnation. I left her and sought the 
gaol. 

The gaol reeked of filth, as though the 
petty crimes of those wretches who had been 
held here had crystalised into material mire. 
A shabby gaoler, foul of breath and cunning 
of eye accosted me at the gate. 

“Your desire?” 

“To see the witch.” I gave him a sovereign, 
his eyes wavered, he let me enter. 

“They'll be comin’ to fetch "ег in a short 
time, then up on the faggots with ’er.” 
Down stone steps, rats pattering in front of 
us, bats crackling against the walls overhead. 
Torches strove to remain lighted in the 
foetid dark, licking at the walls as though 
for the moisture which glistened there. A 
sobbing sound came from behind one of the 
doors—“eleven-years-old, that little runt— 
stands to lose his right ’and for stealin’ a 
chicken from the Widow Gaynor. ’Ere’s the 
witch.” He held up his torch and unlocked 
a door. 

A vile miasma gushed at me from the 
dungeon. Within, I saw, curled on Some 
strands of rotten straw, a hag. She had long 
hair, matted and filthy, at which she occas- 
ionally plucked with thin, bony fingers; one 
of her thumbs hung twisted, where they had 
tried to thumbscrew a confession from her, 
and she had also been whipped. 

I went over to her, signing to the gaoler 
to remain outside. “I come from your 
daughter, woman. I have promised her to 
save you, and have exacted nothing from her 
in payment for so doing. But know this-- 
she is mine. She may marry, she may remain 
single, she may become a King's mistress or 
live in poverty in some loathsome London 
stew, but she is mine, and when I want her, 
I shall come, and for a while she will forget 
the world. But I do not claim her after 
death.” 

The hag seized my hand and kissed it, as 
I turned to leave the cell, the sounds of mob- 
roar came to us. 

“Quick, they've come to get 'er.” The 
gaoler hurried up the steps in front of me, 
hardly had he thrown open the gate to let 
me out, when the mob arrived, shrieking for 
the old hag's remnants of flesh, for what 
remained of her blood. They were led by a 
little man who was evidently the deputy of 
the Sheriff of Lincoln, and who strove to 
show his authority by being the first into the 
gaol--he was nearly flattened against a wall. 

The tumult increased, for neighbouring 
villagers were here, and the air was charged 
with macabre festivity. This was mankind— 
this pack of tattered, smelly men and scream- 


ing women--no hyena was more eager to 
kill, more savage, yet more cowardly, than 
they. I decided to scare them a little. 


I stood apart, arms folded, as the old 
woman was dragged to the stake driven 
deep into an iron-lined hole between cobble- 
stones at one corner of the market place. 
To this ominous sliver of wood they bound 
the witch. Now the multitude stood back, 
and the little man who had led the rush into 
the gaol climbed on to a small platform and 
read in a squeaky voice from a large parch- 
ment roll that, the said Eliza Jukes, having 
been found guilty of practising witchcraft, 
and using her foul arts for the purpose of 
burning down Illington's Farm and luring 
the only son of Ebenezer and Jane Grotton 
to his death in the river, of inflicting cattle 
with divers diseases and placing a curse on 
the Grant household, rendering James Grant 
impotent this past year, should, on this day 
of grace the 17th of August 1735, be burned 
at the stake until her body be consumed and 
her spirit expurgated of its wickedness. 

Came a roll of tambours from a cluster 
of soldiers standing near the stake, then the 
executioner darted forward, a torch in his 
hand, and swooped at the faggots, lighting 
them in several places. 

Now no sound but the crackle of wood 
was heard. The old woman sagging in her 
bonds, opened her mouth wide, but no sound 
emerged from that aching cavern. I turned, 
and saw nearby the daughter of Eliza Jukes, 
staring at me, and for the first time I saw the 
full beauty of prayer, as Another must see 
it, and, as I turned to look at the hag's face, 
it changed, became slowly mine, and the 
body became mine, and where I was I could 
feel the ropes eating at my arms and smell 
the singeing of my own flesh. 

There was a mad wail of terror from the 
mob, but none turned to run, not one of 
that ignorant superstitious crowd could 
move. I saw their eyes ghastly on mine, I 
saw their rigid backs, I saw my own body, 
my own face, as the flames crept upward, 
ever upward, to gnaw at my belly, chest, 
face, eyes.... 

A shriek, a laughing shriek, and over the 
people's heads sailed Mother Jukes, hair 
floating behind her, she came and hovered 
over the stake and plucked it from the 
ground, she sat astride it and dashed over- 
head, swooping at the mob as the execu- 
tioner had swooped at the faggots, and she 
cried in her shrill old voice: “I am innocent, 
by the Devil's grace I am innocent, and you 
condemned me in the sight of God to die!” 

They screamed then, but it was a scream 
of terror, not of repentance, for men are 
ever humans, and think of themselves before 
all, even before the vast glory of That which 
no man understands. And I saw through 
the flames the terror on their faces and the 
supplication of their fear did not touch me: 
I stood there, detached, remote, powerful and 
despising, whilst the flames roared about my 
ears and singed not a hair of me. 

“Hear me,” I cried, “be not so ready to 
condemn the innocent, and be wary of 


judging the guilty. For I was in her you 
condemned, but had little effect on her, and 
Iam in you powerfully who condemned her, 
and have succeeded with awful effect in 
proving you my servants. Now she is saved 
and you are saved; go.” And I hovered 
above the faggots, flames leaping at me 
beseechingly, and across the church wall for 
a moment flickered enormous my shadow, 
as though for a fraction of infinity the church 
and I were in accord. 

They turned then, the people, all confused 


and howling, and I hurled myself at them 
and cast them into frenzies past imagining, 
driving them like cattle to the river, where I 
allowed them to wash away as best they 
could the madness that was in them, though 
I fear some were drowned. ` 

So, to my astonishment, I found that I 
had done a good deed on Earth, but there 
has lately been such dearth of these that I 
think it matters not who breaks the monotony 
of evil, for even the devil gets tired of his 
own; more tired, probably, than anyone. 
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If the devil maketh work for idle hands, then the talented 
and busy fingers of Diana Patricia Dunn make her as 
near angel-perfect as descretion will allow. 


DIANA 


At 19, Di is an accomplished pianist with a repertoire 
that vacillates between Mozart and Ellington, “according 
to my mood,” Music, modelling (in clay) and ceramics-- 
in that order---occupy the whole of her aesthetic interests, 
while men, money and other material practicalities run 
a close last. 

“If ever I marry,” Di confides, “it will be for keeps. 
Right now men are the furthest thing from my mind as 
far as serious relationships are concerned. I want to enjoy 
my youth and my freedom so that when I finally find the 
right man, I won’t look back on my single life and wonder 
what I missed. I suppose music and art are my only 
serious interests. Money is very secondary. I have a good 
practical job with an ad agency, a small flat and sufficient 
clothes. I’m not greedy.” 

In many respects, Di delineates life as a caricaturist 
traces the personality rather than the actual features of 
his subject. “You live on the periphery of life—total 
involvement is bad. You try to dig atmosphere without 
examining the ingredients too closely. Night clubs are 
marvellous examples of mood created for its own sake— 
to be enjoyed but never analysed. The biggest let-down 
is to visit a night club about ten o’clock in the morning 
when the women are scrubbing the floor and all the lights 
are on. Everything looks so seamy and tattered. I believe 
in the mood and not the reality.” [continued overleaf 


At first glance she is long, lanky and lithe and when she 
walks you're reminded of a voluptuous sea-bird picking its 
way gingerly along a pebbled beach. Her statistics are a vital 
35-22-36. She stands five foot seven in naked feet; her hair 
is the colour of a dusky autumn sky and her eyes shimmer 
like jade-cool pennies at the bottom of a mountain stream. 
Probe beneath the sensual surface and there is a complicated 
woman, a torrent of diffused energies and a singular, creative 
spirit in constant need of expression. 

“Sex is a way of building relationships as well as destroying 
them,” she says, “over-involvement or placing too much 
emphasis on the emotional experience can have a damaging 
effect on people. It’s all a question of perspective. Sex is a 
way of life. It can exist in its own right. When it becomes 
too serious--when it occupies too much time and too much 
energy—when you set out to prove something to others or to 
yourself, as so many people do, it becomes destructive and 
unnatural, It defeats its own purpose.” [continued overleaf 


Dis major ambition is to live a creative life 一 to surround herself with art and “the kind of things that express the creative 
energies in people- whether books or paintings or sculpture or even a garden that has been lovingly planned and cultivated.” 
One day she plans to write seriously. Her present 9 to 5 routine involves writing adolescent oriented copy for the'frustrated, 
middle-class housewife. “Women buy out of sheer boredom,” says she, “and it's surprisingly easy once you understand their 
mentality, to activate the materialist in all of us. This is the sort of trap I want to avoid.” 

When you're as young, as attractive and as talented as Diana, the only foreseeable “traps” in our experience owe more to 
desirability than boredom—and that's being pretty material after all. 
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continued from page 14/ 


DR. K.: I have several comments to make 
here. I would certainly not have thought 
abortion in this country 一 Great Britain— 
primarily is a means of population control. 
I think this may certainly apply to other 
parts of the world, the most striking example 
being Japan, where abortion control has 
been achieved, with three or four million 
abortions a year. I think primarily abortion 
in this country, in this state of civilisation in 
western society is the response of one human 
. being to the challenge of a life. This chal- 
lenge has implications socially in terms of 
whether the mother feels capable of looking 
after it, whether in fact it may be affecting 
adversely her marriage if this child is not 
her husband's. If it is hers she may not be 
able to cope with it, if there are all the extra- 
marital problems that an unwanted preg- 
nancy produces. Essentially, I feel those 
are personal and social issues which lead 
these people to abortion, creating an intense 
state of anxiety and worry which they can- 
not cope with. 

PENTHOUSE: During the times when 
abortion was a messy and very dangerous 
operation, even to the best doctors, there 


may have been medical justification for its. 


prohibition, but now that the operation in 
proper conditions is relatively simple the 
only medical objection is often psychiatric. 
Abortion is said to scar a woman with a 
traumatic feeling of guilt which will over- 
shadow and, it is implied, ruin her life. Is 
this borne out by actual experience? 
MRS. COOK: No. I am the only one here 
who has in fact had an abortion and I say 
no. I was extremely concerned beforehand 
as to whether or not I was doing the right 
thing. I saw it myself as the lesser of two 
evils and the only feeling I had when it was 
all over was a feeling of profound relief. I 
have not had any feelings of guilt. I think 
I did make the right decision. 

DR. K.: The best study that has been done 
on terminations of pregnancy has come from 
Sweden, where the laws are quite different 
from this country. Four hundred and seventy 
odd abortions were followed up and there 
was only severe guilt experienced in just 
about 11 per cent of women. May I say 
something about the previous question? The 
idea that only depraved women are involved 
is utter and complete nonsense. I have never 
seen anyone seeking abortion who in any 
way I could describe as depraved. 
PENTHOUSE: There was a study made 
under the auspices of the Kinsey Institute 
in America and was published in a book 
called “Pregnancy, Birth and Abortion”. 
The indications were that in fact guilt 
occurred very seldom and then mainly in 
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women who were pre-disposed to mental 
disturbance anyway. 

MRS. COOK: Dr. Tredgold, in the Lancet 
on December 12, wrote on the psychiatric 
reasons for termination of pregnancy and 
he said that after following very many cases 
he actually had only come across one case 
of severe guilt. 

DR. Z.: It is pure invention or ignorance 
or both that termination of pregnancy is 
dangerous, either physically or mentally. 
As Dr. K. said, in the study he refers to, 
Dr. Martin Ekblad found a very small 
percentage of his series who experienced 
feelings of guilt. I think I am correct in 
saying that only 1 per cent of these women 
were so depressed that they could not con- 
tinue their normal occupation. He felt that 


if they had been allowed to continue preg-' 


nancy they would have been as badly off or 
worse off, so I think we can say, quite 
properly, that there are very few cases where 
guilt from abortion will produce mental 
illness. 
DR. Z.: There are, of course, cases where 
people are aborted and who want to con- 
tinue their pregnancy and pressure has been 
brought upon them. Now I saw a patient 
the other day who had flown to Stockholm. 
She had been to the Karolinska Hospital 
there and she had spent a week in Stockholm 
and had seen about four doctors and she 
had been told to come back to this country. 
She spent a lot of money going to Sweden. 
I saw her and her husband and I told them a 
bit of a lie. I said, “If you have a termination 
it will cost you two hundred guineas,” just 
to see what they would say to that. And they 
said, “ОВ, yes, we are prepared to pay two 
hundred guineas for the operation.” Half- 
an-hour later she left my surgery, quite 
happy and was going to continue the 
pregnancy. 
PENTHOUSE: Concerning this guilt 
question, to what extent would you say that 
when guilt does occur it may be the result 
of an inculcated attitude? In other words 
when it has been suggested to the woman 
that an abortion is, in principle, a bad 
thing even in a case where it may be justified, 
might she be held back by feelings of guilt 
stimulated by a physician or a psychiatrist 
whose convictions were totally against 
abortion? 
DR. Z.: Well, I have patients like that who 
keep their doctors happy and they some- 
times tell the doctors the things that they 
feel he wants to hear. There are also patients 
who like to attribute their inadequacies or 
their disabilities to a particular time or 
period in their life. For instance, “I have 
never been right since I was attacked by 
someone or other”, or “І have never been 
right since I had the last child.” Equally, I 
think this is applied by some people who 
say, “І have never been right since I had 
that abortion. I wish I had gone through 
with it.” 
DR. K.: There are sometimes single women 
who have an abortion because they feel they 
must, but who really want a child. 

I think we have to ask, very genuinely, the 


abortion takes place?" 


reasons which bring a person to abortion. 
These are the factors that contribute to the 
state afterwards rather than the abortion 
itself. There are lots of women who do want, 
for unconscious reasons, to have a baby and 
yet, for social reasons, cannot keep it and 
who have an abortion, but who do still 
desire it. I think the majority of abortions 
in this country undoubtedly involve people 
with personality problems who, as Dr. Z. 
says, do tend to fix on some object like 
abortion or something else for an explana- 
tion of their feelings rather than face their 
inner world with its own difficulties. This 
perhaps, for me, is one of the strongest 
reasons why I am so much against abortion: 
that it is a symptom of a way of life and its 
problems which have to be tackled on their 
own merits rather than short-cut with an 
abortion. 

PENTHOUSE: The present official attitude 
to abortion in this country is literally 
medieval, dating from the time when 
abortion was believed to condemn a mortal 
soul to damnation because the foetus could 
not be shriven. Because of this the death 
penalty for abortion obtained for a time in 
England. That was changed in the 19th 
century to life imprisonment. The Offences 
to the Person Act which govern such offences 
today still provides for a maximum of life 
imprisonment for abortion. Does the con- 
cern for the immortal soul still have such a 
strong hold on the British, or are there other 
reasons why this barbarous and unenforce- 
able law has not been changed? 

MRS. COOK: If I could ask Dr. K. I 
understand it is not medieval, because іп 
medieval times there was no law against 
abortion and I did have a date... . 
PENTHOUSE: In Europe, there was. 
MRS. COOK: It was not even forbidden 
completely by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Isn't that so? 

DR. K.: I think that in the Christian religion 
there has been a consistent attitude of con- 
sidering abortion as a sin. The argument 
has been, “When does life begin so that 
There can be no 
doubt about it: given the biology of the 
Middle Ages life and the soul was not con- 
sidered to be present until very much later 
than we think today. 

PENTHOUSE: They said the foetus became 
animated, if it was a boy, after 40 days and, 
if it was a girl, after 80 days. The actual 
attitude of the Church wavered between 
whether or not an abortion might be 
obtained before quickening of the foetus. 
Eventually, it was decided that the soul did 
not enter the foetus at quickening but at 
conception and from that time on the 
Church in Europe influenced laws which 
imposed the death penalty for abortion. A 
man who helped a woman to abort was 
punished with death by the sword and the 
woman was drowned. If abortion failed 
she was whipped or branded with hot irons 
for the attempt. That was the law in the 
Middle Ages. 

MR. POLLARD: Not in England, I think. 
PENTHOUSE: No. England was behind 
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the rest of Europe, as in some other matters. 
MR. POLLARD: The first statute dealing 
with abortion was not until the 18th century, 
if I remember correctly, late in the 18th 
century. 

PENTHOUSE: Didn't Coke, in Elizabethan 
times, issue the opinion that abortion was 
great misprision? 

MR. POLLARD: In that case it did not 
carry the death penalty. 

PENTHOUSE: No, it was a minor offence 
in those days. Later on, the influence of the 
Church became very much stronger in 
English law, so that from 1803 to 1837 
abortion was punishable by death in this 
country. Some moralists argue that abortion 
destroys a human being, yet there is no 
scientific consensus on exactly when a foetus 
becomes something which can positively be 
called a viable human being. No foetus is 
viable before the third month in the period 
when almost all abortions took place. How 
can the argument stand up in the face of 
this fact? 

DR. K.: There is a lot of confusion of ter- 
minology here. The question of viability 
before the third month—You don’t mean 
viability, do you? A foetus is not viable in 
the sense of existing separately by itself until 
very much later on, until the seventh month. 
PENTHOUSE: Exactly. 

DR. K.: This is the one question I feel very 
strongly about. To talk about not being a 
human being until the third or any other 
month is biological nonsense. - All doctors 
who get a medical training do have embryo- 
logical training and the embryologist who is 
concerned with human foetuses recognises a 
growing life from the moment when the 
sperm and ovum fuse. Now to talk about 
there not being a human being biologically 
does not make sense. 

PENTHOUSE: Let me suggest that the idea 
of a person is involved. It would seem that 
the implication of murder in this prohibition 
of destroying the foetus makes very little 
sense. Unless the foetus is viable, that is 
able to exist apart from the mother, it hardly 
seems that one can speak in terms of a person. 
DR. K.: That is a different question. 

DR. Z.: I think you are both begging the 
question. I think Dr. K. is begging the 
question of when life begins. I feel that life 
is present in the sperm. I think life is present 
in the ovum. I am not prepared to commit 
myself that life begins at the moment of 
conception or “Х” weeks later on. 

DR. K.: Biologically, Dr. Z. knows that the 
life which is present in a sperm and the life 
which is present in an ovum and the life 
which results from the fusion of the two are 
just not the same thing. 

DR. Z.: I wouldn’t agree with you. 
PENTHOUSE: But the real point at issue 
is this. Most abortions, as you say, take 
place before the third month. One can say 
that 99.9 per cent of abortions take place 
before quickening. Why? 

DR. Z.: I think it is because women feel 
quite differently before and after quickening. 
That is my experience anyway. After 
quickening has taken place women feel quite 


differently and that is why in certain countries, 
like Sweden, they try to keep things going 
so the woman changes her mind. 
PENTHOUSE: Does the law make any 
distinction? j 

MR. POLLARD: The law does not say 
anything about three months. It bases itself 
on the recognised medical practice, I think. 
DR. Z.: There is no legal concept of life. 
MR. FOX: No. There is no legal definition 
of a human being. 

DR. Z.: There is a legal definition of abor- 
tion, isn't there? 

PENTHOUSE: What is the actual legal 
definition of abortion, Mr. Pollard, as given 
in the Offences to the Person Act? English 
law does not anywhere use the word abortion, 
if I am not mistaken. 

MR. POLLARD: I think it covers the whole 
period from the moment of conception until 
delivery. 

PENTHOUSE: The point I am making is 
that the word abortion is never used in any 
statute dealing with this fact. I believe 
the word of choice in the Offences to the 
Person Act is miscarriage. 

MR. POLLARD: “Any woman who being 
with child shall unlawfully procure her own 
miscarriage.” 

MRS. COOK: I thought it was abortion up 
until 28 weeks and after that it became a 
birth.... 

MR. POLLARD: 
definition. 


That is a medical 


DR. K.: Medical practice considers an 
abortion anything before the 28th week, 
because it does not consider the independent 
foetus as liable to survive on its own. 
PENTHOUSE: Even in Catholic doctrine 
the law of double effect? justifies the abor- 
tion, for instance of ectopic pregnancies. 
Yet a pregnancy which results from, say, 
incestuous rape may not be aborted. Isn't ' 
this a rather irrational limitation of the 
doctrine of double effect? 

DR. K.: It is a fact of orthodox Catholic 
practice not well known that a woman who 
has been raped can in fact have a douche 
or some sort of attempt made to see that 
no pregnancy follows as a result of this 
assault on her within the first 24 hours. 
This is morally acceptable. For me as a 
Catholic and as a doctor, life does begin at 
the time of fusion of the sperm and the ovum. 
Biologically, I know of no other starting 
time. As from that time there is a life, 
which has its own rights and anything which 
attacks this life for me is fundamentally 
wrong. It has a right to exist and abortion 
is for me no less an attack on it than attack- 
ing any other type of life. Now the question 
of ectopic pregnancy, I see in a different 


[continued on page 69 


4Catholic doctrine stating that if an act has both 
good and evil results it may be performed, provided 
the good result is willed and the evil not willed but 
only allowed to take place---and providing the good 
result outweighs the evil. 
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by Harry Benjamin, М.О. & R.E.L. Masters 


“Suppress prostitution, and capricious lusts will overthrow 
society.’’—SAINT AUGUSTINE 


“Prostitution in the towns is like the cesspool in the palace. 
Do away with the cesspool and the palace will become an 
unclean and stinking place.'"— SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


“Any vice that cannot be suppressed should be made a 
yirtue.”” BERNARD SHAW 


ШІ, 
ORALITY 


Pharisees who were without sin to cast the first stone, the 

problem of prostitution was already ancient. The subsequent 
2,000 years have resulted in no satisfactory solution and in no 
great increase of popular understanding. 

The important problem of prostitution is usually left to the none- 
too-tender and customarily ill-formed mercies of professional 
moralisers, clergymen of sorts, and to the police. Lawyers and 
politicians are much more often the collaborators in any attempt to 
reform the “oldest profession” than are the physicians, psychologists 
and sexologists who logically should be consulted first of all. Most 
of the recent attempts to “deal with” prostitution have consisted 
almost exclusively of more or less vigorous attempts to suppress it 
altogether. 

The failure throughout history of harsh, punitive measures, 
including torture, mutilation, and [continued overleaf 
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HAN › “the death penalty, to abolish prostitution suggests that the punitive 


` approach is not the correct one and that prostitution is ineradicable. 
It is apparent that under current conditions the attempt to suppress 
prostitution by present police methods is analogous to attempting 
to empty the ocean with a teacup. 

The old dogma did not hesitate to pronounce sweatshop labour 
and even actual starvation preferable to the “horrors” and 
“immorality” of a prostitute’s career; and today’s psychotherapist 
also too rarely bothers sincerely to inquire, “What is in the best 
interest of this particular individual?” Rather, increasingly, he 
inquires; “What is in the best interest of society?” According to 
currently influential doctrine, not only all prostitutes, but also all 
men who patronise prostitutes, are mentally disturbed. Funda- 
mentally the prostitute and her customer are held to be mentally 
disturbed because their sexual activities have nothing to do with 
love, as if love and the release of sexual tension cannot exist in- 
dependently of each other. 

Sexual intercourse with a prostitute, as distinguished from 
intercourse under almost any other conditions, is unique by virtue 


of the fact that each coition or extracoital sexual act (or series of ` 


coitions or extracoital acts, as in an all-night arrangement) is paid 
. for separately and at the time, and usually in cash. Sexual relation- 


“ships with wives and mistresses may be equally commercial, but 


only rarely is there payment for each sexual visitation. 

Typically, as is often noted, the relationship between the prostitute 
and her customer is comparatively impersonal, especially on the 
side of the prostitute. Anonymity is maintained in most cases. 
Affection, tenderness, and mutual respect are often, though by no 
means always, wanting. Only the customer, ordinarily, is motivated 
mainly by a desire for sexual pleasure. In a sense, for the partici- 
pants, the relationship is unusually well-defined; What is to be 
provided and what is to be received are predetermined and mutually 
understood to an extent seldom present in other sexual relation- 
ships. 

These are some of the factors which help to define prostitution 
and the prostitute. However, prostitution cannot be absolutely 
differentiated from all other human sexual relationships. 

Probably all civilised societies have found it necessary to exempt 
from prostitute status various categories of women who engage in 
sexual relations for other than sexual or amative reasons—this 
non-sexual motivation looming large in some proposed definitions 
of prostitution. It is scarcely practical, for example, to label as a 
prostitute the wife who is not erotically responsive to her husband, 


` but who copulates with him in order to safeguard her status and 


security, or even for outright payment. Neither are we always 
inclined to designate the mistress or kept-woman a prostitute; 
‘or the starlet climbing to name-in-lights fulfillment by way of the 
proverbial casting couch; or the waitress whose continued employ- 
ment is contingent upon her “‘being nice" to the boss. The motives 
of such women may be quite other than sexual, and even crassly 
commercial, but these women are not customarily, and especially 
not by the police, regarded as being prostitutes. We must, therefore, 
designate as prostitutes, those persons who are regarded by our 
society generally, and by our society's laws in particular, as engaged 
in what is commonly and legally defined as prostitution. 

Throughout recorded history prostitution has existed in one form 
or another. But even long before the dawn of civilisation, acts of 
prostitution must have occurred when primitive man paid for the 
sexual favours of a woman he wanted—with a special morsel of 
food or some other object—when he was not inclined, or not strong 
enough, to take her by force. 

The “marriage custom” is older than the human race. A ‘‘matri- 
monial" response in contrast to the sexual impulse exists in mammals 
and in birds. Only as a by-product of marriage has prostitution 
come into being. In a state of true general promiscuity, the extent 
of prostitution would be small indeed. 

One of the oldest known forms of prostitution was “temple” or 
“sacred” prostitution. In ancient Cyprus, each respectable woman 
was required to prostitute herself at least once to a stranger, in 
order to become eligible for marriage. The sexual union was con- 
sumated in the temple of Aphrodite or Astarte. Each Babylonian 


- Woman also had to yield once to the embrace of some stranger in 


the temple of Mylitta, and to dedicate to the goddess the fee she 
had so earned. Also in Babylon, the priestesses of the temples 
rendered sex service for pay and were always treated with the 
greatest respect and even reverence. Herodotus describes the high 
form of temple prostitution that existed in the famous tower of 
“Babel after its renovation. On the top floor was a sacred room 


with a large, richly adorned bed and a golden table. 
a woman was chosen by her god to sleep there. 

According to Herodotus, Cheops’ daughter was able to build a 
pyramid with the fruits of her diligent harlotry. “She asked each of 
her customers to give her a block of stone, and of these stones (the 
story goes) was built the middle pyramid of the three which stand in 
front of the great pyramid. It is a hundred and fifty feet square.” 

In addition to the probably apocryphal story of Cheops’ daughter, 
we have other indications that Egyptian fathers frequently prosti- 
tuted their daughters (and sometimes their sons, homosexually) in 
ancient times, and without being too severely censured for the 
practice. Even today the practice is far from unknown. 

The prostitutes attached to the Canaanite temples, and who were 
held in the highest regard by temple worshippers, were strongly 
condemned by the biblical Hebrews. None-the-less, sacred prostitu- 
tion in a variety of forms also existed among the ancient Jews. 
The Jews had female sacred prostitutes for males, male sacred 
prostitutes for females and male (homosexual) prostitutes for males. 
Only lesbian prostitution seems to have been lacking. Such 
whoredom did not vanish from the scene until about the 5th 
century B.C. 

Co-existing with sacred prostitution among the Jews was the 
profane harlotry condemned by statute, but which thrived none- 
the-less. Later, the Hebrews would manage largely to suppress 
prostitution by Jewish women. But the prostitutional intercourse 
of Hebrew males with non-Jewish females was generally recognised 
as being impossible of suppression. 

Animal “prostitutes”, especially dogs, but also including goats 
and various types of baboons and monkeys, were featured in some 
of the temples of antiquity. These beasts, usually males, were 
trained to copulate with women, to have intercourse per anum 
with men, and (in the cases of the monkeys and baboons) to manipu- 
late the genitalia of persons of both sexes. 

In Sparta and Corinth, as in Athens, the herairae enjoyed an 
exalted status. Other women often envied but never despired them. 
They were on the most intimate terms, intellectually as well as 
-sexually, with not only philosophers, playwrights, and sculptors, 
but also generals and statesmen, and sometimes reigned over their 
own elaborate and exclusive salons where the local great men 
gathered. Their doings were of general interest—as is the case with 
the film sirens of today. Such men as Socrates, Plato, Diogenes, 
Aristippus, Pericles, Alcibiades, and Praxiteles enjoyed their com- 
pany and helped to make their names immortal. 

Among the Greeks of Athens, brothel prostitutes had perhaps 
the least social standing and were often referred to as whores—a 
term not necessarily antagonistic or contemptuous, but certainly 
less than admiring. These brothel women, in a manner reminiscent 
of the girls of the Latin American and some other “cribs” of today, 
stood naked or almost naked in stalls and doorways, vociferously 
soliciting passersby. 

Admission to most Greek brothels was very cheap, and in the 
lowest-priced, tax-free establishments, sex service could be had for 
as little as (the equivalent of) threepence. Girls employed in such 
brothels were invariably slaves and the brothel was operated by 
the state. 

The streetwalkers, or strolling strumpets of ancient Greece 
enjoyed a status somewhat superior to that of the brothel girls, 
although still far below that of the hetairae. They advertised their 
wares in a variety of ways, sometimes by soliciting passersby, but 
sometimes with greater originality. Licht mentions a streetwalker’s 
shoe, still in existence, with the words “follow me” nailed to the 
bottom—so that the invitation was impressed on the dirt with each 
step the tart took. Like streetwalkers of today, whom they resemble 
in most respects in their manner of conducting their business, the 
Greek harlots took their customers to their own rooms or to rooms. 
for hire, or not infrequently made use of dark corners and door- 
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ways. Often the intercourse was completed quickly and in a stand- 
ing position--as is done often enough today in the hallways and 
alleys of many large cities. According to probably most Greek 
writers on the subject, organised prostitution performed a useful 
service for the State. It was not an instrument of licentiousness, but 
constituted a means of satisfying the natural requirements of the 
male 
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toward a crescendo of eroticism such as the world has rarely seen. 
Messalina and Julia—one the wife of an emperor, the other of an 
emperor-to-be—prostituted themselves wholesale, setting an example 
that the Roman matrons were not inclined to ignore. Nero and 
Heliogabalus not only consorted openly and often with prostitutes 
of both sexes, but themselves engaged in homosexual prostitution. 
In ancient Rome it was well understood (although a “double 
standard" favoured the freedom of the male) that human beings 
have erotic appetites which must be served. And it was regarded 
as inevitable that prostitution both hetero-and homo-sexual should 
cater to this natural human need. 

Cato (a rather rigorous moralist) when he saw a noble emerging 
from one of the brothels, is credited with saying to him: “Blessed 
be thou for virtue. For when their veins are swelling with gross lust, 
young men should drop in there, rather than grind some husband's 
private mill." 

Prostitutes worked in taverns and frequented particular streets, 
squares, beaches, and most notoriously for a time, the baths— 
where anyone. who came actually wanting just to bathe was some- 
thing of a curiosity and might be suspected of impotence. Prostitutes 
also—illuminatingly—frequented the area of the Games, making 
themselves available to persons erotically stimulated by the bloody 
spectacles in the amphitheatre. 

Child prostitution and the sexual exploitation of child slaves, was 
commonplace. There are records of boys and girls of six and seven 
years perishing from venereal infections. Even suckling babes were 
introduced into the brothels, where they were used for fellatio and 
other practices, and the Emperor Domitian was highly praised by 
some when he prohibited the prostitution of infants. 

It would seem that we encounter among the Romans, for the first 
time—although it might be attributed to the biblical Jews, that 
peculiar distinction later to become prevalent in the West: prostitu- 
tion is recognised as an essential and useful institution, but the 
prostitute is condemned and despised. 

The Roman approach to prostitution in many ways was strikingly 
like our own: periods of tolerance alternated with periods of perse- 
cution of prostitutes and (unsuccessful) attempts at the suppression 
of prostitution; Laws were irregularly enforced; ambivalence 
reigned; hypocritical leaders would arise from the embraces of 
harlots to thunder against vice and the decline of the public 
morality; and so on. 

Whatever the official attitudes of the moment in any given 
locality, prostitution was well-nigh omnipresent throughout the 
Middle Ages. There were frequent attempts at regulation and 
suppression with the former inefficient and the latter unsuccessful. 
Also characteristically unsuccessful were a variety of attempts to 
rehabilitate prostitutes. The results were those with which we are 
familiar from our own similar efforts today: some harlots perished 
of boredom, some seduced their keepers, lesbianism was rampant, 
and almost all survivors went back to whoring just as soon as they 
could gain their freedom. 

Saint Augustine, at the dawn of the Middle Ages, had believed 

prostitution essential. ‘‘Suppress prostitution," he warned, “and 
capricious lusts will overthrow society." In the 13th century, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas remarked that “Prostitution in the towns 
is like the cesspool in the palace. Do away with the cesspool and 
the palace will become an unclean and stinking place.” 
. Royalty, nobility, and clergy were often among the foremost 
patrons of harlots, and when efforts were made to suppress prostitu- 
tion the highest levels of society often proved more interested in 
protecting the virtue of “the people” than their own. 

The brothel and especially the segregated brothel district, in 
Europe was largely the product of the closing centuries (13th on) 
of the Middle Ages. It became a common practice to designate a 


bawdy house by hanging a red lantern outside the door—pre- 
sumably the birth of the “‘redlight district”. The pimp, as we know 
him today in his psychological interrelationship with the prostitute, 
probably also emerges during this period. 

The most remarkable feature of Renaissance prostitution was the 
re-emergence of the great courtesans, resembling in affluence, 
influence, and some other respects the ketairae of ancient Greece. 

These courtesans associated with the religious and secular 
leaders of the day on equal terms. They lived in lavish dwellings, 
accumulated fortunes, and set the styles. One particularly happy 
consequence of their influence was upon feminine cleanliness. 
They began to take baths regularly, and Italian women, who pre- 
viously had bathed but rarely, soon followed their example. 
Bleaching the hair blond was another fashion set by the courtesans— 
leading one to recall that at a much earlier date, in the Middle East; 
the practice of wearing lipstick originated with prostitutes: lipstick 
was supposed to make the mouth resemble the vulva, and it was 
first worn by those females who specialised in oral stimulation of the 
penis. 

One transient trend in clothing, attributable to Renaissance 
prostitutes, had a curious origin: They adopted a boyish garb 
designed to better enable them to compete with homosexual 
youths for the bisexual trade. It may be added that once Ventian 
prostitutes proved it erotically advantageous to dress as boys, 
Venetian non-prostitutes followed suit. 

The argument was frequently heard during the Renaissance that 
prostitution was a necessary evil, preserving the home by eliminating 
the necessity to engage in adulterous, homosexual and other 
"forbidden" varieties of sexual behaviour. But this was sheer 
hypocrisy coming from most of those who proclaimed it. The 
moralising nobles and religious leaders were the foremost adulterers, 
rapists, and pederasts of the time, and their liaisons with courtesans 
and whores, as they well knew, in no way eliminated their desires 
for other varieties of eroticism. 

It was really only in the 16th century, when venereal diseases 
began to claim a fearsome toll in Italy and elsewhere, that an 
authentic antipathy toward prostitution became widespread and 
was able to gain influence. It was upon the fear of venereal infection 
in Italy and elsewhere, and not upon morality, that the modern, 
censorious approach to prostitution was based, later overlaid with 
moralistic and pietistic rationalisations. 

From the 16th to the 18th century, from country to country 
and city to city, under the influence of Protestantism with 
Catholicism following the example, a great variety of measures 
were taken to suppress or to regulate prostitution. Neither the 
number of prostitutes nor the incidence of contacts with prostitutes 
was substantially diminished. 

In the 18th century, particularly in France and England, whores 
enjoyed a popularity that had not been theirs since the Italian 
Renaissance. And it is in this century that we hear much about 
practices not so often mentioned in most of Europe in preceding 
centuries. 

For instance, lesbian brothels appear, and erotic exhibitions are 
popular. Birds and other animals are sometimes provided for those 
seeking a novel thrill. Crippled, mutilated, and pregnant women 
are in demand. Prostitutes specialíse in masturbation, fellatio, anal 
intercourse, flagellation, fetishisms, simulated necrophilia—emulat- 
ing in much of this what had long been traditional in the East. 

Probably the first attempt to approach the subject of prostitution 
from a social, philosophical, and scientific viewpoint “bereft of all 
hypocrisy and cant" was made early in the 18th century, when 
Bernard de Mandeville wrote his The Fable of the Bees, preceding 
by about two centuries another Bernard (Shaw) who would also 
believe that “Any vice that cannot be suppressed should be made a 
virtue." 

Calvinistic Switzerland possibly excepted, only in the 19th and 
20th centuries do we find a sincere, widespread opposition to 
prostitution on moral, allegedly scientific, and other grounds 
(apart from the fear of venereal infections). 

The idea that a prostitute's career is “а fate worse than death", 
and that prostitution must be totally suppressed whatever the cost, 
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has enjoyed a rather general and official acceptance only in com- 
paratively recent times. But even at the height of anti-prostitution 
zeal, there has rarely if ever been a time in any civilised country 
when prostitution was not commonplace--and when those who 
legislated against prostitution, along with those who paid lip 
service to the legislation, did not, in large numbers, avail themselves 
of the sex services of the women they condemned. 

Up until around 1940 a large percentage of all women engaged 
in prostitution were professional prostitutes, registered or widely 
known to be such, and often working in brothels. Most studies 
were strictly limited to the professional prostitute (PP, which stands 
also for Puella Publica), a women for whom prostitution was 
definitely a vocation, not just an advocation. 

Today, however, the PP's registered and under public health 
supervision, working in brothels or soliciting in well-defined 
prostitution areas, have all but vanished from the West. Many of 
the professionals have been replaced by occasional, part-time 
prostitutes, who are much less restricted geographically and in 
terms of their modus operandi, who maintain homes and other 
jobs on almost all social levels, and whose backgrounds, also, 
range over the entire social spectrum. 

In general and while fully recognising that each person has her 
own peculiar constellation of motives and formative experiences 
relevant to her adoption of a career, we find it possible to divide 
the great majority of prostitutes into two broad groups. 

The first group is made up of women who may be said to have 
voluntarily entered into “the life” on a more or less rational basis 
and mainly as the result of a free choice. The second group is 
made up of women who engage in prostitution largely because 
they are compelled to do so by their own psychoneurotic needs. 
It is comparatively seldom that a woman may be placed entirely 
in one group and excluded entirely from the other group. 

It is obvious that prostitution must have distinct and readily 
discernible advantages for a good many women. Otherwise 一 the 
more severely disturbed neurotics excepted 一 few prostitutes would 
exist. 

The economic rewards of prostitution are normally far greater 
than those of most other female occupations. An attractive, fairly 
intelligent girl, when working in a large British, American or 
European city as a call girl with good connections may earn several 
hundred pounds a week. A few earn considerably more. 

The opportunity for adventure—what is regarded by the potential 
(or actual) prostitute as the excitement and glamour of the life 一 is 
often a decisive factor. So long as a girl is able to remain in the 
upper, or even middle, echelons of whoredom, her life may be in 
fact much more interesting and exciting than that of the average 
secretary, shop-girl, or other working female. Prostitution seems 
to many an attractively easy, undisciplined way of life. Thus, the 
field naturally is a catch-all for the lazy, the mentally deficient, the 
inadequate (but not necessarily severely disturbed) personalities, 
etc. The Voluntary Prostitute, not atypically, speaks of the pleasures 
of being able to “do as I please”, of “not punching any damned 
timeclock”, and of “‘getting paid for laying a guy I liked anyway.” 

A small minority of prostitutes are so highly sexed that they enjoy 
many or most of their sex activities. Such women may find a life 
of prostitution virtually ideal—and otherwise would be adulterous 
wives or fornicating single women, and in either case more or less 
promiscuous, Kinsey and his associates found that, although most 
women are not so easily aroused as men, 2 or 3 per cent are far 
more interested in and responsive to erotic stimuli and sex relations 
than any male. It is likely that some prostitutes are members of 
this minority. 

In the 19th and early in the 20th century, it was well established 
that a large proportion of all prostitutes then came from the ranks 
of the domestic servants—in England and on the Continent, as 
well as in the United States. Today, there are much better and 
better-paying jobs available to women; and one consequence of 
this is that the lowest economic classes do not bulk quite so large 
when the backgrounds of prostitutes are examined. Most prostitutes 
still come from poor backgrounds—overcrowded, relatively im- 
poverished, “broken” homes, etc.—but a considerable number do 
not. 
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The difficulty of the problen may be illustrated by two cases 
known to us--of two women both claiming primarily economic 
motivation and justification. 

А 1з a 35-year old woman who is partially disabled and who 


has been unable to find employment. The city where she lives 
recognizes her problem and has placed her on its welfare rolls. 
She receives just enough money to pay for her food and has been 
placed in a small, dismal room in a building teeming with “rats, 
roaches, and human varmints”. The walls are thin, and the neigh- 
bours noisy. 

Thoroughly fed up with her surroundings, she goes out to take 
a walk and is accosted by a man who offers her #5. She accepts 
his offer “on the spur of the moment,” and “it isn't so bad.” That 
night still reflecting about the events of the day, she goes to a pub 
where another man buys her some drinks. When he asks her to go 
to a hotel with him, she “experimentally” tells him that there will 
be a charge. She earns another #5. After that, she is “in the life”. 

Now-- since her entry into “the Ше”--475 situation has definitely 
improved. She is saving as much moncy as she can 一 While accumu- 
lating some attractive clothing and otherwise improving her appear- 
ance--and plans to get off the welfare rolls and move into a more 
desirable apartment in a better neighbourhood as soon as possible. 

The case of B is a quite different one. She is 28 years old, very 
attractive, and a university graduate. She has a certificate to teach 
in public schools--which she did until several years ago. Asa 
teacher, B occupied a modest apartment, drove a second-hand car, 
dressed respectably if less than elegantly, had frequent dates and 
attended many parties. 

B had one unsuccessful marriage--the failure appearing to have 
been mainly the fault of the husband. She has very strong sexual 
appetites, and after her divorce was sexually active but not pro- 
miscuous. Her “problem,” as she sees it, has aiways been a powerful 
desire for “the good things of life"—that is, a luxurious apartment, 
expensive clothing, travel, the best in food and drink, nightclubs, 
etc. Without these things she was miserable. 

B, like А, had sometimes “toyed with” the idea of engaging іп 
prostitution, but had never really contemplated it seriously. Her 
moment of decision came when a girlfriend she had met at several 
parties asked her to help entertain a few “visiting friends” at a 
local motel. The agreed-upon fee for each of the girls participating 
was £25, with a bonus probable if the men had a good enough 
time. None of the girls was under any obligation to have sexual 
intercourse with the men, but it was rather well understood that 
this would be expected. B received £35—and enjoyed herself 
thoroughly, spending the night with one of the men. About a 
week later the same girlfriend called her again--this time for a 
weekend date at an expensive resort hotel with a swimming pool. 
B was to receive £75—this time with the clear understanding that 
she would have sex relations with the man with whom she would 
be paired off. 

B seized upon the opportunity that came her way to become a 
call girl. She has never, since early in that career, earned less than 
one hundred pounds a week. Often she has made as much as two 
hundred. On a few occasions she has earned more. Her customers 
are mostly males successful in business and politics, and she usually 
enjoys herself sexually with them. (After more than three years of 
prostitution, she has become neither frigid nor homosexual.) She 
has been abroad twice, lives in the kind of apartment she always 
wanted, dresses to suit her tastes, drives a new convertible, and 
regards herself as being happier and better adjusted than ever 
before. She would “rather die” than go back to her old life with 
its modest earnings and consequent frustrations. Her only com- 
plaints are occasional loneliness and some anxiety about the future 
when she will lose her looks and, with them, her earning capacity. 

B considers that her “need” for “nice things," and the fact that 
as a teacher she was unable to afford them, justifies her becoming 
a call girl. 

A and B are typical in having turned to prostitution later than 
do most prostitutes. Probably a substantial majority of those who 
will enter “the life” have done so by age 23. The idea that prostitu- 
tion is an exciting, glamorous life, and that it is a good way to 
meet interesting and possibly {continued on page 68 


continued from page 66| marriageable males, is more per- 
suasive where younger girls are concerned. (Country girls, and 
girls from other drab backgrounds, very often reach the conclusion 
that hustling in the big city is about the only socially and 
economically practical possibility open to them. 

Even the prostitute's hope of finding a desirable husband among 
the men who are her customers is not altogether unrealistic. A good 
many men do become emotionally attached to and ultimately marry 
girls who they first started to patronise as whores. (There are also 
more than a few cases of police officers marrying girls they were 
sent out to arrest for prostitution.) 

The small town and country girls, arriving in the cities, become 
demoralised--by loneliness, money worries, different attitudes and 
customs of those around them, and anxiety produced by a general 
inability to adjust to the new and threatening situation. Often a 
girl brings with her sexual morals much more rigid than those of 
her urban counterparts--morals that may be precisely the cause 
of her “downfall.” This is because the country girl's morals soon 
seem to her, in the city, to be “old fashioned” and otherwise 
inadequate. Unable to come to terms with the more sophisticated 
city values--about which she is readily deceived--she becomes 
confused and sometimes restraints are cast off. 

Back in 1858, a lady novelist named Craik advanced a theory 
as to why young English girls from the working class and from 
rural areas so often became harlots. Looking around them, said 
Miss Craik, these girls saw the clodhoppers and insensitive louts 
from whose ranks they would have to pick their husbands (if they 
remained at home). The girls often then decided that whoring 
would definitely be prefereable---and should afford the opportunity 
to meet a higher type of man. 

The women to whom prostitution is attractive primarily as an 
“easy life,” have usually experienced considerable economic hard- 
ship. They are likely to be poorly educated and not very intelligent. 
Their sexual desires, as a rule, are not strong and they have a good 
deal of difficulty relating emotionally to others. Such females, if 
they do not become prostitutes, are usually promiscuous before 
marriage and adulterous afterwards. Their high frequency of 
erotic activity is dictated not by strong sexual appetites, but by 
the same lack of direction and the same suggestibility that charac- 
terises their lives generally. In some cases the search for greater 
(or some) sexual satisfaction, even for the first orgasm, is a motive 
for continuing in prostitution. 

But the value of prostitution as a means of gratifying normally 
strong erotic appetites is usually limited so far as the professional 
harlot, regularly having intercourse with large number of males, 
is concerned. Early in her career, and perhaps for several years, 
she may derive considerable satisfaction from her intercourse with 
many of her customers. But a law of diminishing returns is at work 
with sexual as with other, pleasures. Inevitably, in almost all cases, 
gratification from intercourse with customers eventually becomes 
less and less frequent and, finally, impossible. Then, the prostitute 
typically derives her satisfaction from intercourse with a pimp or 
lover, or from lesbian intercourse or masturbation. 

The highly sexed prostitute, as we have mentioned, is rare, but 
certainly exists. The part-time prostitute of this (highly sexed) type, 
or the call girls whose contacts remain relatively few, can hope to 
fare better. The ability to respond to an attractive customer may 
be retained indefinitely. 

Those prostitutes who leave “the life,” or attempt to do so, 
often return to it very quickly. There is an abundance of evidence 
that on the conscious level it is the excitement of the prostitute's 
life, more than any other single factor, which works to frustrate 
rehabilitation efforts. Life in the “outside world" seems intolerably 
boring—and so the woman remains a prostitute. This is true today, 
it was true in antiquity and it was equally the case during the 
centuries intervening. 

The acquired craving for the excitement of the prostitute's life 
is encountered most dramatically by those who attempt the forcible 
or coercive rehabilitation of prostitutes. One of the earliest known 
attempts at such forcible rehabilitation was that made by the 
Empress Theodora, wife of Justinian, emperor of the Roman 
Empire of the East. Herself a former prostitute, Theodora was 
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determined to “redeem” other women of her one-time calling. At 
great expense, she constructed on the south shores of the Bosporus 
a palace wherein harlots were to be confined and re-educated. One 
night, in Constantinople, 500 whores were seized upon her orders 
and forcibly conveyed to the palace. They were well-treated there, 
and given whatever they wanted—with the exception that no males 
were permitted to enter the establishment and no prostitute was 
permitted to go outside it. It is recorded that many of the girls 
perished of sheer ennui, or escaped that lingering death by suicide. 
The experiment eventually had to be abandoned as a total failure. 

There are always some prostitutes who would like to give up 
prostitution if they could only find an acceptable alternative. Such 
an alternative, however, is precisely what the reformer (clergyman, 
anti-vice crusader, etc.) never offers. Ordinarily the rehabilitation 
effort consists of placing the prostitute in a situation of such over- 
whelming dullness—where she will be “safe from temptation”— 
that not a week passes before the old life, which she had wanted to 
leave, seems irresistibly exciting and glamorous by comparison. 
The abrupt removal of even an entirely willing and cooperative 
female from the world of prostitution to the “square scene” is the 
reef upon which many if not most of the rehabilitation efforts 
founder and fail. 

We can relate a case of successful prostitute rehabilitation which 
makes the same point. С, in her late twenties, who had been 4 
prostitute for about ten years, sincerely wanted to “go legit”. 
Several times she managed to be hired for jobs as a receptionist, 
sales clerk, and waitress in a “respectable” restaurant, but she was 
never able to stay at the jobs. The change she was attempting 
was too drastic. 

C had a friend who arranged for her to take a job with a travelling 
carnival—a job that was not particularly “respectable,” and which 
the typical reformer would have considered altogether unsuitable 
for the purpose of reform. C lasted out the season with the carnival 
stayed with it for another season, and then quit to take a job as a 
dentist’s receptionist and “nurse”. She was by then prepared to 
stay with a “square” job. She had, as she put it, “eased my way 
back”. I 

Most prostitutes definitely prefer “the life” and even when they 
do not will stubbornly resist any attempt of others to reform them. 
Many, however, and particularly those of the Voluntary Prostitute 
group, do leave the profession—voluntarily. 

The disadvantages of being a prostitute induce some women to 
quit “the life”. Probably the worst aspect of the profession in 
many parts of the world is its illegality—which forces the girls 
and women of the demi-monde into the underworld. There, they 
may be preyed upon by hoodlums, who extort money from them 
for “protection” or simply demand “а cut” without offering any- 
thing in return but the prostitute's safety from the hoodlums 
themselves. Police officers are sometimes included in the ranks of 
these hoodlums. 

For some, prostitution also means venereal infections from time 
to time. Underworld associations tend to lead to alcoholic and 
narcotic addiction. Some women, who entered the profession 
intending to store up a “nest egg” and then retire or go into some 
other business, recognise eventually that the nest egg is difficult 
or impossible to amass, even though earnings are large. The 
woman with foresight is aware that her profitable years in the 
profession are definitely numbered. She will remain attractive only 
so long. After that, she will sink lower and lower, receiving less 
and less money from more and more odious males. 

It is probable, however, that most white prostitutes who are 
neither drug addicts nor alcoholics leave the profession by way of 
marriage—proposals of marriage, many of course unacceptable, 
being received by almost every prostitute we have interviewed. 
Most former Negro prostitutes probably end up on the welfare 
rolls. Of those who die in the profession—white and Negro— 
most are undoubtedly alcoholics and/or drug addicts. These are 
the women who die of exposure, general physical debilitation, 
infections, etc. Some women manage to save enough money to 
retire or to go into a legitimate business. When brothels were 
common, many of the more intelligent prostitutes eventually became 
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madams; but that opportunity for advance- 
ment is rare in Britain today. 

The social values most relevant to prostitu- 
tion are the condemnation of extra-marital 
intercourse and the insistence upon mono- 
gamous marriage—brooded over by the 
anti-sexual doctrines of the Hebrew and 
Christian religions. The high value placed 
upon physical attractiveness (including youth) 
and the possession of money and “status 
symbols” is also relevant. These factors, 
combined, make for a situation in which 
sexual frustration is inevitable for many and 
sex service is always in demand. 

Unable to appease the frustrations of 
males, societies have attempted to deal with 
the supply. Perhaps in our time this seems 
easier for the reason that the females are 
thought of as other than erotically motivated. 
But social censure and punitive measures, 
far from eliminating supply, have merely 
functioned to guarantee that the prostitute's 
career shall be as dangerous and damaging 
and neurotically self-serving as possible. 
With regard to the latter point, we have 
drawn into prostitution many disturbed 
females with the result that intercourse with 
prostitutes is often a dismal and sometimes 
a damaging experience. 

That it need not be so is evident both 
historically (as in the case of ancient Greece) 
and on the basis of very recent evidence (as 
in the case of Japan, up until a few years 
ago). We may not say of prostitution that 
it is good or bad in any fundamental or 
essential sense. We may only say that it is 
inevitable. 

Let us always keep in mind that the 
demand for sexual intercourse must be met 
in one way or another—if not by prostitutes, 
then by promiscuous women; and, if enough 
promiscuous women are not available 
either, then the demand, frustrated, will 
result in sexual assaults and in an increase 
in the incidence of sexual deviations, especi- 
ally homosexual behaviour. The sex appetite 
will be fed in one way or another. Everyone 
can imagine much worst ways of feeding it 
by means of prostitutional sex service. 

Prevention should aim, it seems likely, not 
at prostitution, but at attempting to ensure 
that no woman who does not wish to be 
a prostitute should be obliged for any 
reason at all to become one. 

And the real question of prevention that 
needs to be studied, not only with regard to 
prostitution but with regard to the whole 
range of sexual problems, is the prevention 
of sexual frustration--or, more positively, 
the question of how sexual gratification may 
be made available to the greatest number of 
persons with the least harm to anyone. 

Such research, into the prevention of 
frustration by providing adequate gratifica- 
tion (other than self-gratification by mas- 
turbation), is the most formidable of all 
tasks, and the most urgently needed, in the 
whole field of sexual behaviour. Should the 
problem ever be solved, it is likely that 
many or most of the other and largely 
derivative problems would cease to exist. 
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way. As far as I know, the whole point of 
ectopic pregnancy is that it wouldn’t sur- 
vive; it would not survive as far as common 
medical practice is concerned and, therefore, 
here one is left with a choice of helping the 
mother’s life against a pregnancy which 
would not survive and is going to kill the 
mother by its very nature. 

DR. Z.: 
Catholic teaching, is it? I am not an expert 
on this, but I understand—correct me if I 
am wrong—although nowadays Catholic 
gynæcologists do operate on ectopic preg- 
nancies they are not allowed to open up the 
sac and baptise the foetus, because it is 
considered a direct attack and not per- 
missible, so the soul of the foetus is con- 
demned to limbo. 

DR. K.: No, every attempt will be made by 
Catholic doctors or nurses to baptise an 
ectopic pregnancy as far as it is possible. 
PENTHOUSE: Except among doctrinaire 
Catholics, the question of abortion for 
serious medical reasons or where crime has 
been committed is no longer disputed. Yet 
even among otherwise compassionate people 
there persists a strong and quite irrational 
prejudice against allowing the operation for 
serious social or economic reasons. Why 
should this be so and is such prejudice in 
fact justified? 

MR. POLLARD: On what ground are you 
going to allow abortion? I think there is a 
very strong argument, for saying it is the 
woman who is carrying the child and she 
should have the final say on any ground 
whatever, whether she will have the child or 
not. This is a matter of individual freedom. 
That is, I might say, the extreme feminist's 
point of view. But once you go from that 
what is the intermediate state between the 
health grounds and the absolute right of 
the woman to decide? What are the socio- 
logical or the socio-economic---whatever you 
like to call it--grounds which they have in 
Sweden and so on? 

DR. K.: In fact the vast majority of people 
who are brought to me can be helped to 
negotiate their problems if enough care, 
medical and social, support was given to 
them. Apart from my conscience I would 
feel bitterly opposed to any extension of 
abortion in this country. My own basic 
belief is that there is a deficiency in our 
Health Service here, because I have no 
doubt at all that women who have an 
abortion are facing overwhelming personal 
problems. It is a question of personal con- 
flict of the highest degree and it is the duty 
of doctors and of society to give the maximum 
support to help these women negotiate 
their problems. Now this maximum support 
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is just not forthcoming, and it should be. 
The problem should be psychiatrically over- 
come by being able to admit these people 
into wards and help them to negotiate these 
difficulties. They should be overcome 
socially by support economically, in housing, 
and so on. There should be support when a 
marriage is going on the rocks and it is felt 
that an abortion may just finish it. These 
are all social and medical ways in which 
people can be helped to negotiate what they 
consider an impossible situation. It is here 
that I think governments and society should 
be directing their attention and not at 
killing life. 

DR. Z.: Well, I am sure you are absolutely 


| sincere in what you are saying, but from the 


practical point of view, it is so impossible 
as to be quite ridiculous. I am involved in 
this question of abortion and I see a lot of 
people who want abortions. What help can 
they have in oyr society? Who is going to 
give them the money to support this extra 
child? Who is going to provide the extra 
room in the house or the flat? Who is going 
to do this? Are you going to do this, or is a 
nebulous society? You know as well as I 
do that an enormous housing problem exists 
in this country. I see women who have just 
moved to new houses and flats and they 
become pregnant and there is not the space 
for a child. Their husbands are not earning 
enough money and they themselves are going 
out to work and earning an extra £5 or £6 
a week, to avoid going into debt. If they 
do not have the abortion then they are 
overcrowded again. 

MRS. COOK: They are given notice from 
their flat when they become pregnant. It 
happened to me when we were married 
about two years and we moved to London. 
At the first sign we had to find other accom- 
modation. No landlord would have us with 
a child. 

DR. Z.: If, Dr. K., you do not recognise 
this as a fact, you are sadly lacking in 
information. I would extend an invitation 
to you to yisit my practice. 

MR. FOX: But let us accept the ideal that 
Dr. K. put forward. It would be admirable. 
DR. Z.: But there is no such thing. 

DR. K.: In fact I work day and night with 
people who have these problems and it is 
amazing what can be done with good psy- 
chiatric social workers, almoners and all the 
other facilities that our society provides. 
But the question I am putting Dr. Z., is 
whether you believe that society cannot 
motivate itself along these lines. I believe 
it can. Society must seek values for itself. 
DR. Z.: You have said that these women 
can have help from psychiatrists and 
psychiatric social workers, but the psy- 
chiatrists cannot see the numbers of women 
who want to have an opinion about an abor- 
tion. There are not enough psychiatrists. 
You know that as well as I do. 

DR. K.: I don’t accept that. 

DR. Z.: The other day I ’ phoned up a 
London teaching hospital and I could not 
get a psychiatric appointment under six 
weeks. 
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MRS. COOK: In London you are sur-. 
rounded by great teaching hospitals. You 
want to come down to the rural areas, 
where one tiny hospital serves a radius of 
perhaps 60 miles, where there is perhaps one 
peripatetic psychiatrist. Try and find them 
helping the people where I live. 

DR. K.: That is precisely the type of 
problem that is being put right. Psychiatry 
is a subject that is expanding and expanding 
enormously and to say that this is an idealised 
goal that cannot be achieved is just not true. 
DR. Z.: The population is increasing at a 
far greater rate than psychiatrists. There is a 
shortage of doctors let alone psychiatrists. 
DR. K.: But the remedy is to have more 
doctors, not to have more abortions. 

DR. Z.: Let us be practical. You produce 
the doctors and psychiatrists and we will 
change our views on this. 

PENTHOUSE: I would like to bring this 
back to one basic point, which is implicit 
in this discussion. At the moment the social 
situation and the law in this country are at 
variance—I will go further and say they аге 
in violent conflict, causing a number. of 
deaths each year which should not be 
allowed to take place. 

MRS. COOK: A great many more serious 
illnesses. . . . 

PENTHOUSE: Now at the moment this 
situation is being allowed to exist and 
nothing is being done in Parliament to 
clarify it by a change in the statutes. There 
appears to be no present prospect of any- 
thing being done. To conclude this dis- 
cussion I would like to ask you all if you 
can suggest any means, any hope, any 
prospect of getting something done. Dr. K. 
has already made one suggestion. But what 
about the situation as we have it now? 
What can be done where this conflict is very 
real, very fatal? 
MR. POLLARD: 
changing the law? à 
PENTHOUSE: Towards ameliorating the 
situation in whatever way, whether it be 
changing the law, whether it be changing the 
Health Service—in whatever way. 

MR. POLLARD: I think the first thing to 
do is to keep this Government in power for 
five years. You have got possibly a pro- 
gressive Home Secretary, you have a 
Criminal Law Revision Committee set up, 
you are having Law Reform Commissioners 
in a Bill which is nearly through now. 
Given time, I think there is quite a possibility 
that you can get some change in the abortion 
law during the next five years. What the 
change will be, I should hate to prophesy, 
but we can get something. I see a form of 
abortion law as a measure of population 
control in this country, because I think the 
population here has to be stopped increasing. 
PENTHOUSE: How would you recommend 
the law to be changed, Mr. Pollard? 

MR. POLLARD: I think you have got to 
change it on the Swedish pattern, to say that 
for social and economic causes a woman 
should have a right to abortion. But a mere 
change in the law just to legalise abortion 
for health or saving a mother's life is some- 
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thing which is not worth agitating about at 
all. I mean, the Abortion Law Reform 
Association, which is the obvious body« to 
support, must go further than that. 4 
DR. Z.: Ithink we are a little late іп dis- 
cussing this because my personal opinion 
is that within the next 20-25 years the 
economic and population pressures will be 
such that there will be no argument about 
this and abortion will be available on demand. 
I don't think that housing will be sufficient 
to meet the needs unless something is done 
to control the population by abortion. 
PENTHOUSE: Have you any specific 
suggestion? 

DR. Z.: What I would like to see is abortion 
or the procuring of a miscarriage before 
quickening, i.e., 18-20 weeks, not being 
regarded as a crime. 

MRS. COOK: I would like more adequate 
preventive medicine. If anyone thinks that 
people are adequately knowledgeable about 
contraception, they want to visit the rural 
areas. I mean, abortion is a poor way of 
family planning. The first thing is a very 
much better and more efficient family 
planning methods and then more education 
in contraception. I think we want reform 
on the Swedish pattern. In the final analysis 
it should be the decision of the woman 
after she has had the most adequate dis- 
cussion with her doctor, with a psychiatrist, 
with her husband and taken all these 
Opinions into consideration before she goes 
ahead. | 

MR. FOX: АП 1 can say, from my own 
perspective, is that in most societies when 
the chips are down and there is a population 
problem and contraception has not been 
available, that abortion and infanticide have 
been resorted to on sometimes a very large 
scale, in most circumstances abortion be- 
cause you could not wait for infanticide. I 
will support Mrs. Cook on this. You have 
got to see this in the whole context of 
contraception. In a sense, abortion is a 
failure to put into practice adequate con- 
traception. If better preventive techniques 
could be disseminated, better education 
along these lines, this would be the obvious 
solution. I sympathetically agree with Dr. 
K.—I would rather see women having 
babies and see our whole effort devoted 
towards making this more feasible. Dr. Z. 
has a point; it may not be practicable, in 
which case there should be some short-term 
measure in the interim between (a) adequate 
contraception practice and (b) a massive 
sort of social services welfare attempt to do 
something about it. To save the immediate 
misery and suffering, some modification of 
the law. But quite how is up to the legal 
boys. 

DR. Z.: In Sweden, they did change the 
law in 1939 and abortion was allowed on 
medical grounds, on humanitarian, on 
eugenic grounds and medico-social grounds 
and they found that the numbers of abor- 
tions performed on medico-social grounds 
in the next four years was only about 50. 
So it had absolutely no effect on the women 
who were having these illegal abortions— 


the women they wanted to help. They 
brought in an amendment allowing a ‘legal 
abortion to be performed on grounds of 
“foreseen weakness”. Now this had the 
desired effect and by about 1950 they reached 
their maximum of about six-and-a-half 
thousand legal abortions being performed. 
Then everyone threw up their hands in 


“horror, saying, “We are not giving this 


enough attention. We should increase the 
social services and give them more money 
and give them psychiatric help and all the 
rest ofit.” Although the law was not changed, 
there was a gradual hardening of medical 
opinion and the number of legal abortions 
dropped. Some 10 years later less than 
half the number of legal abortions were 
performed. Now there was no change in 
the law—just the interpretation of the law. 
So all the abortions which were previously 
done legally were being done illegally. It 
is interesting to note that recent reports 
from Sweden indicate that large numbers of 
women have been’ going over to Poland to 
have abortions done. Now one of the 
members of the Abortion Board commented 
on this and said he thought a lot of women 
who went to Poland had grounds for legal 
abortion in Sweden. This had the effect of 
doubling the number of applications for 
legal abortions through the Abortion Board. 
PENTHOUSE: Dr. K.—what do you 
think can be done given the present situation? 
DR. K.: I think there are two ways of 
looking at this. There is the present short- 
term situation, the next five, 10, 15 years, 
and there is always the long-term situation. 
I think in the long term we have as a society 
a duty, whether on religious or humani- 
tarian grounds, to place the highest value 
on life and not to take steps which diminishes 
this significance of life. Long before 
Christianity the Greek philosophers in 
assessing the value of abortion or of birth 
prevention, quite rightly insisted that it was 
much more desirable to have birth preven- 
tion than abortion. I think this is an evalua- 
tion based on reason independent of 
Christianity. We should always try to seek 
such an evaluation in any society, and this 
means education, education right from the 
very beginning when the child is born: 
about personal relationships, the meaning of 
sex, love, responsibility, the meaning of life 
at home and at school. I am quite sure that 
birth regulation, by whatever means which 
are acceptable, should be the aim to pursue 
in our society, and not abortion. As for the 
present situation, I am not going to deny 
Dr. Z’s thesis that there is an immediate 
practical problem. But I say there will 
always be a practical problem whatever we 
do and we have to think of the values we 
want to enhance in society. 

PENTHOUSE: You spoke of the Greeks. 
There was once a wise man in Athens—who 
was asked, “When will injustice be 
abolished?" and the answer was, “When 
those who are not wronged wax as indignant 
as those who are.” Perhaps that might 
apply to this situation. Thank you very 
much, Mrs. Cook and gentlemen. 


The Right Kind of a House 


continued from page 30] “1 know all that,” 
she snapped. “Aaron's a fool. All the more 
for letting you come here with the notion of 
changing my mind. I’m too old for changing 
my mind, Mr. Waterbury.” 

“Er--well, I don't know if that was my 
intention, Mrs. Grimes. I thought we'd 
just--talk a little.” 

She leaned back, and the rocker groaned. 
“Talk's free. Say what you like.” 

“Yes.” He mopped his face again, and 
shoved the handkerchief only half way back 
into his pocket. “Well, let me put it this 
way, Mrs. Grimes. I'm a business man--a 
bachelor. Ive worked for a long time, and 
Гуе made a fair amount of money. Now 
I’m ready to retire--preferably, somewhere 
quiet. I like Ivy Corners. I passed through 
here some years back, on my way to—er, 
Albany, I thought, one day, I might like to 
settle here.” 

“Sor”, 

“So, when I drove through your town 
today, and saw this house—I was enthused. 
It just seemed—right for me.” 

“I like it too, Mr. Waterbury. That’s why 
Im asking a fair price for it.” ' 

Waterbury blinked. “Fair price? You'll 
have to admit, Mrs. Grimes, these days a 
house like this shouldn't cost more than 


“That's enough!” the old woman cried. 
“I told you, Mr. Waterbury 一 I don't want 
to sit here all day and argue with you. If 
you won't pay my price, then we can forget 
all about it.” 

“But Mrs. Grimes——” 

“Good day, Mr. Waterbury!” 

She stood up, indicating that he was 
expected to do the same. 

But he didn’t. “Wait a moment, Mrs. 
Grimes,” he said, “just a moment. I know 
it’s crazy, but—all right. ГЇЇ pay what you 
want.” 

She looked at him for a long moment. 
“Are you sure, Mr. Waterbury?” 

“Positive! I’ve enough money. If that’s 
the only way you'll have it, that’s the way 
it'll be." 

She smiled thinly. “‘I think that lemonade'll 
be cold enough. ГЇЇ bring you some--and 
then I'll tell you something about this house.” 

He was mopping his brow when she 
returned with the tray. He gulped at the 
' frosty yellow beverage greedily. 

“This house," she said, easing back into 
her rocker, “has been in my family since 
1802. It was built some 15 years before that. 
Every member of the family, except my son, 
Michael, was born in the bedroom upstairs. 
I was the only rebel," she added raffishly. 
“I had new-fangled ideas about hospitals." 
Her eyes twinkled. 

“I know it's not the most solid house іп 
Ivy Corners. After I brought Michael home, 
there was a flood in the basement, and we 
never seemed to get it dry since. Aaron 
tells me that there are termites, too, but I’ve 


never seen the pesky things. I love the old 
place, though; you understand." 

“Of course," Waterbury said. 

**Michael's father died when Michael was 
nine. It was hard lines on us then. I did 
some needlework, and my own father had 
left me the small annuity which supports me 
today. Not in very grand style, but I 
manage. Michael missed his father, perhaps 
even more than I. He grew up to be—well, 
wild is the only word that comes to mind." 

The fat man clucked, sympathetically. 

*When he graduated from high school, 
Michael left Ivy Corners and went to the 
city. Against my wishes, make no mistake. 
But he was like so many young men, full of 
ambition, undirected ambition. I don't 
know what he did in the city. But he must 
have been successful--he sent me money 
regularly." Her eyes clouded. ‘I didn't see 
him for nine years." 

* Ah," the man sighed, sadly. 

“Yes, it wasn't easy for me. But it was 
even worse when Michael came home 
because, when he did, he was in trouble." 

“Oh?” 

“I didn’t know how bad the trouble was. 
He showed up in the middle of the night, 
looking thinner and older than I could have 
believed possible. He had no luggage with 
him, only a small black suitcase. When I 
tried to take it from him, he almost struck 
me. Struck me--his own mother! 

“I put him to bed myself, as if he was a 
little boy again. I could hear him crying 
out during the night. 

“The next day, he told me to leave the 
house. Just for a few hours--he wanted to 
do something, he said. He didn't explain 
what. But when I returned that evening, I 


noticed that the little suitcase was gone.” 
The fat man's eyes widened over the 
lemonade glass. 


“What did it mean?” he asked. 

“I didn't know then. But I found out 
soon—too terribly soon. That night, a man 
came to our house. I don’t even know how 
he got in. I first knew when I heard voices 
in Michael’s room. I went to the door, and 
tried to listen, tried to find out what sort 
of trouble my boy was in. But I heard only 
shouts and threats, and then. . . .” 

She paused, and her shoulders sagged. 

“And a shot,” she continued, “а gunshot. 
When I went into the room, I found the 
bedroom window open, and the stranger 
gone. And Michael--he was on the floor. 
He was dead.” 

The chair creaked. 3 

“That was five years ago,” she said. “Five 
long years. It was a while before I realised 
what had happened. The police told me the 
story. Michael and this other man had been 
involved in a crime, a serious crime. They 
had stolen many, many thousands of dollars. 

“Michael had taken that money, and run 
off with it, wanting to keep it all for himself. 
He hid it somewhere in this house—to this 
very day I don't know where. Then the other 
man came looking for my son, came to 
collect his share. When he found the money 
gone, he—he killed my boy." 

She looked up. “That's when I put the 
house up for sale, at seventy-five thousand 
dollars. I knew that, someday, my son's 
killer would return. Someday, he would 
want this house at any price. All I had to do 
was wait until I found the man willing’ to 
pay much too much for an old lady's house." 

She rocked gently. 

Waterbury put down the empty glass and 
licked his lips, his eyes no longer focusing, 
his head rolling loosely on his shoulders. 

“Ugh!” he said. “This lemonade is bitter.” 
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now, and her grey eyes shone. One could 
see that here was a lady conscious of fine 
silk next to the skin. She carried herself 
erect, and the effect was very fine—almost 
Junoesque, as the novelists say; although she 
was not yet perfectly sure of her footing on 
her high Spanish heels. She was wearing a 
rich black satin dress, not too short, as I 
had advised; and gunmetal stockings such 
as were fashionable about that time, which 
revealed the fact that she possessed quite 
remarkably shapely legs. Over one shoulder, 
biting its own tail, was slung a magnificent 
silver fox. 

“Well, John,” she said, smiling. I had 
never seen her smile before, and it was good to 
see now, for it made her radiant. “Well, John, 
does it still make you sick to look at me?” 

Staring, open-mouthed, he said, “No. 
No, it doesn’t.” 

“And now will you let me wear your 
mother’s pearls?” 

“My mother’s pearls? Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Mrs. Blackadder says pearls get dull and 
sick if they aren’t worn. It was so sweet of 
you to send me to her, John!” 

“Yes,” said he, vacantly, blinking at her, 
“yes, yes...” 

“Wait until you see my new glasses,” she 
said. “They've got French frames—tortoise- 
shell set with teeny diamonds! Oh, I know 
I’m horribly vain and wicked, but I just 
can’t help it—I feel like a girl, and I’ve never 
felt like a girl in all my life before!” So 
she chattered on, like somebody newly 
released from solitary confinement, .while 
Lord Anguish stood in a sort of numb daze. 
But I noticed that the looks he darted at me 
from time to time grew less and less malevo- 
lent, so that by dinner-time he was almost 
polite to me—and he was the kind of man 
that regards any expression of common 
courtesy as a symptom of spinelessness. 

So we got through that week easily enough. 
Come Sunday, however, Lord Anguish was 
uneasy. He said, “Elwes, I'll put an end to 
our idiotic game tonight. But I’m afraid we 
mightn’t get by with it. Who would have 
suspected my lady of having so much 
vivacity in her?” 

“Well my Lord, diamond-studded frames 
don’t make better eyesight; and this being 
Sunday, never fear but Lady Anguish will 
do her crocheting nice and quiet until bed- 
time. I shall complain of a headache. Only 
disembarrass us of that Burbage girl, and 
we'll all live happily ever after.” 

He said, “І am a fool, and I'm afraid I’ve 
ruined my life.” 

“Nonsense,” said I, “there's a good time 
coming, although we may never live to see 
it, as the saying goes. Be off at six o’clock 
sharp, and ГЇЇ hold the fort.” 

But at a quarter to six, after we had 
exchanged clothes and identities, there came 
an insistent ringing at the front door. 

“Better answer it,” I told him. So he 
went downstairs and opened the door, and 
to my horror I heard a great big Canadian 
voice booming, “Ah there, Elwes. We must 
see Lord Anguish, if you'll show us up. 
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Sorry to burst in on his Sunday, but it's 
rather urgent.” 

I peeped down and saw in the hall two of 
Lord Anguish's most important business 
associates—John McGee of Toronto, and a 
Grecian gentleman named Daphnis. What 
could 1 do but play the game cool and 
steady? I barked downstairs, “Show the 
gentlemen up, Elwes, you fool!” And up 
they came, into the dim old reception-room: 
McGee hearty, Daphnis jovial, both telling 
me how well I looked, while Lord Anguish, 
indescribably servile in my skimpy little 
coat, stood by and trembled. So I pushed 
him out of the room in true Anguish style, 
ordering refreshments in a piercing voice, 
while I whispered between two sentences, 
* We'll find a moment, and change back.” 

Daphnis said to me, “We are truly sorry, 
Lord Anguish, but the Alberta Copper deal 
has gone through ahead of schedule.” 

“So we want your signature on two 
cheques,” said McGee. 

“On the Sabbath?” I asked, frigidly. 

“Hell, yes!” said McGee. “Sabbath or 
no Sabbath, unless you co-sign with Daphnis 
and me, the deal’s kaputt. You can ease 
your conscience by giving a few pounds to 
the Society for the Abolition of Practically 
Everything out-of your cut of the take.” 

I howled at Lord Anguish, “Champagne! 
The Brut, 1906!” I had some idea of getting 
him in the cellar and swapping clothes again. 
But now Lady Anguish came on the scene, 
and McGee and Daphnis were ravished and 
charmed by her new look; so she must needs 
order up a cold buffet, and there I was, 
hemmed in, while Lord Anguish, looking 
like some symbolic figure of disaster, was 
performing miracles of ineptitude with plates 
at the sideboard. 

Three times I tried to get him alone in 
the kitchen, and thrice I was headed off. 
How, you ask, did my true identity escape 
the sharp eyes of those two visitors? Why, 
simply, sir, they took it for granted that I 
was Anguish, and found no need to look 
twice. And I behaved like his lordship, too. 
I gave him hell. “You're drunk, you knock- 
kneed inebriate!” I yapped. “Give me that 
carving-knife, you paralytic monkey!” And 
so forth, praying for a psychological moment. 
It came, when he brought in the trifle. 

This was a tremendous trifle, sir, a beauty, 
a real creation of sponge-cake soaked in 
sherry, with fruits and jellies and masses of 
whipped cream artfully embellished with 
brandied cherries and angelica. Now I 
pretended really to lose my temper. I 
snarled, “You staggering chicken! Is that 
the way to serve a trifle?” I snatched the 
servers out of his quivering hands, and 
gesticulated with them, like a man gone 
crazy with rage. “What, are you making 
mud-pies? Why don’t you chuck the stuff 
at us and have done with it?” Here, I 
simulated a nervous jerk of the wrist—and 
got him right between the eyes with a great 
serving-spoonful of trifle. 

It was a magnificent and terrible moment! 
Taking advantage of the shock-effect on the 
company, I grabbed Lord Anguish by the 


collar and ran him out of the room, shouting, 
“See what you made me do! To your 
pantry, sir!” 

There, while Lady Anguish was apologis- 
ing to the guests, I wiped Lord Anguish’s 
stricken face with a wet towel, peeled my 
coat off him, gave him back his own, and 
his elevated shoes, and said, “Back, now, 
and sign your cheques!” 

Five minutes later, having smeared myself 
a little with trifle, I went in and said, “My 
Lord, tomorrow I consult my solicitors!’ 
Then I left the house, vibrating with wounded 
dignity. 

Next day I put it to Lord Anguish that 
he owed me two thousand pounds. He 
was a good businessman. He said, “You 
have me cornered. ГЇЇ pay. But you must 
go to Miss Burbage and confess that it was 
you whom she has been receiving these past 
weeks, and not me--you, dressed up in my 
clothes. That'll put paid to that.” 

And save you an extra five hundred, I 
thought, half admiring the man's cunning. 
But I agreed, and took my money. As I 
was leaving, Lady Anguish called me to her 
sitting-room, and gave me an envelope. 
“For you, Elwes—don’t open it now. 
Good-bye!” She dislocated my hand with 
a farewell grip in the Michigan style, and let 
me go. 

The envelope contained a note. It said, 
The Blackadder bit was clever, but that 
business with the trifle was a masterpiece. 
Thanks a lot. Enclosed was a cheque for 
one thousand pounds. 

Sir, the sea is deep and mysterious. But a 
woman.... 

Mr. Elwes laughed and said, “So I put 
my savings together and persuaded old 
Robbins to retire, and took this comfortable 
old house, as had long been my ambition.” 

“Having first achieved your heart’s desire,” 
I said. 

“Just so, sir.” 

“Did the Burbage girl give you any 
trouble?” 

“No. She said, “Tve been fooled. Keep 
your mouth shut--I can get your legs 
broken for a fiver.” Then she insisted on 
returning a diamond bracelet I was supposed 
to have given her. She was sure I must 
have stolen it.” 

“Did you keep the bracelet?” 

“As a quid pro quo, sir.” 

“And this wonderful whisky?” 

“I had it sent to myself. There were no 
complaints. Pray take a little more.” 

“And the Anguishes?” 

“Oh, Lord Anguish fell in love.” 

“With another dancer?” 

“No, with Lady Anguish, his lawful wife. 
And they lived quite happily I am told— 
and I am told everything, sir--only she 
henpecked all the savagery out of him.” 
Mr. Elwes yawned without opening his 
mouth, as only butlers, lawyers, and psycho- 
analysts know how. “It's all like a dream,” 
he said. “Touching the matter of which --” 

“— It's time I said good night,” I said, 
taking the hint. 

“If you absolutely must,” said Mr. Elwes. 
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SPECIALOFFER TO 
READERS OF PENTHOUSE 


150 CLUBS FOR SIX GNS.. 
PLUS ONE YEAR'S FREE 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 
PENTHOUSE 


Now you can belong to over 150 leading Town and Country Clubs for only 6 gns. a year by joining the 
CLUBMAN'S CLUB (incorporating L.V.C.) p/us you will receive one year's free subscription to PENTHOUSE in 
this special introductory offer. Membership lists are open, so apply now!!! 


CLUBS TO WHICH YOU WILL BELONG: 
LONDON 


NIGHT CLUBS LONDON cont'd. GT. MALVERN RIPON WOKING 
ASTOR SHEEP COUNTRY CLUBS LINDEN MANOR CHILLINGHAM MICHAELS 
CANDLELIGHT 人 HARROGATE ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA WOKINGHAM 
CHURCHILL'S GATTON MANOR MONTPELLIER THE GRENADIER .. 
DANNY LA RUE'S SAVOY 
ESTABLISHMENT GRAVETYE MANOR SOUTHAMPTON SOCIETY 
D HUDDERSFIELD CELEBRITY 
GARGOYLE WILLESLEY TOP TEN WALES 
GEORGIAN WROTHAM PARK MAGNUM 
WINSTON'S KINGS3RIDGE TOP HAT ABERSOCH 
BIRMINGHAM STOKELEY MANOR SILHOUETTE HARBOUR 
DINING & DRINKING AMBASSADORS LENS SOUTHPORT CARDIFF 
EDGBASTON RAINBOW CLUB KINGSWAY CASINO 
ALBANY NEW HIGHFIELD ACE OF CLUBS Eee 
BLENHEIM NOEL COURT CARIBBEAN SOUTHSEA 
CHALET SUISSE PEAR TREE POMME D'OR PORT TALBOT 
CROMWELLIAN LIVERPOOL CASINO 
DIRECTORS BLACKBURN AL FRESCO SUNDERLAND SWANSEA 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE STUDIO NEW STARLIGHT CABARET RO-KOKO CELLAR 
LITTLE ELEPHANT WETHERELLS 
LIVING ROOM BLACKPOOL MACCLESFIELD SCOTLAND 
MADINGLEY EMBASSY RICHMONDS TEWKESBURY 
MANDRAKE SHUTHONGER MANOR ABERDEEN 
MONTROSE BOGNOR REGIS MANCHESTER BLUE CHIPS 
MONUMENT LION C.C. BSE ance TORQUAY EDINBURGH 
NIGHTINGALE IMES 
PAINTBOX (CLUB TOKYO) BOURNEMOUTH CABARET ARESREL ROYAL CH 
PINK ELEPHANT DOMINGO MR. SMITH'S KILHENDRE GLASGOW 
PRESSCALA BRIGHTON QUEEN’ OF HEARTS CORONET 
RAYMOND REVUEBAR CLUB. EDWARDE WHISKY A'GOGO WESTON-SUPER-MARE STARLIGHT ROOMS 
REEL CB NEW HOVE ALBANY MARCH GLENGARY IRELAND 
SHANGHAI WARREN CABARET WEBBINGTON DUBLIN 
ЖАНЫН, GARDEN BRISTOL MIDDLESBRO UGH WIDNES EMBASSY 
TOBY GYM HENBLAY COURT CLUB CONTESSA REGENCY SYBARIS 
TOWN HOUSE QUEEN SQUARE CLUB MARIMBA e a E E ES SS س س س س س س‎ 
VANITY FAIR BURNLEY NEWCASTLE TO THE CLUBMAN, 
WINE CENTRE ee CAVENDISH 35 ALBEMARLE ST, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W1 HYD. 5933 
GAMING NEW 77 CLUB AN SPECIAL PENTHOUSE OFFER 24 hour answering service 
CHARLIE CHESTER CASINO CHELTENHAM MICHAEL'S CLUB | hereby apply for membership of the CLUBMAN'S CLUB and 
ISLET TOWN ALBANY enclose the annual subscription of £6 6s. Od. Please arrange 
QUENTS NORTHAMPTON membership of the clubs with which the Clubman's Club is affiliated, 
(under Crockfords management) CHESTER 101 CLUB except those to which | already belong. | agree for myself and guests 
TROJAN S CLUB BOWMERE C.C. NORWICH 5 conform with the rules of each club visited. 
CHESTERFIELD SUTTON STAITHE | NAME 
JAZZ & DANCING CLUBS NEW CARLTON CABARET NOTTINGHAM 
GONCORDE COVENTRY STORK | ADDRESS 
E Я 
RONNIE SCOTT BIMBO'S PAIGNTON | 
ELITE MANOR CLUB 
CINEMA CLUB DARLINGTON PLYMOUTH 1 
STARLIGHT CLUB LA BAMBA ACE OF CLUBS OCCUPATION 
DERBY ALSTON HALL | 
cor aga ERE BALMORAL АТ SERE A MEMBER OF THE FOLLOWING CLUBS 
HAMPSTEAD FALMOUTH PORTSMOUTH | 
THEATRE CLUBS PENDENNIS JOKERS CLUB | sicmATURE 
CASINO DE PARIS GLOUCESTER PRESTWICH 
NELL GWYNNE LITTLE THATCH LANCASTRIAN | 1 am over 18 years of age. Р.Н. 3 
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COMING 
COMING 
COMING 
COMING 
COMING 
COMING 


COMING 
COMING 


COMING 
COMING 


Cathy MacDonald 

NEXT MONTH: PENTHOUSE intro- 
duces the work of the world's highest 
paid glamour photographer, PETER 
BASCH, (see LINDA VERAS above left) 
plus two of the newest and NUDEST 
PETS to date, (also pictured above) all 
in a spectacular, 21 page folio com- 
plete in colour, and black and white. 
PENTHOUSE pushes onward and up- 
ward with more top line articles and 
fiction by the world's greatest living 
writers, new trends in fashion and 
motoring, more satire, cartoons and 


special features all designed to pro- 


vide loftier living in the exclusive 
Linda Veras PENTHOUSE style. Lila Sohl 


SUBSCRIBE TO PENTHOUSE TODAY PENTHOUSE 


To make absolutely sure that 


Send to: Subscription Dept., Penthouse | you dont miss a single festive P | C T U R E S 


Magazine, Studio 6, Chelsea Studios, issue of PENTHOUSE fill in the 
319 MT Fulham” Road, Londen Sirs. coupon and post today. A beautiful frameable 107x 8" black 
rae Name and Address in BLOCK Each month PENTHOUSE will | and white print of any photograph 
strive to bring you the finest | (particularly the lovely and exclusive 
entertainment for men that | PENTHOUSE GIRLS) appearing in this 
British ingenuity will allow. s 
or any issue of PENTHOUSE may be 


E 

x x 

| NAME m ана | 

| | Beautiful girls captured on 5 Ç ; š 
ADDRESS ee. een ern film by a small army of in- obtained by sending 6s. inclusive of 

| | trepid and resolute lensmen, | postage and packing to the PICTURE 

| | absorbing articles on life, love | EDITOR, PENTHOUSE MAGAZINE, 

| | and the world we live in, | STUDIO 6, CHELSEA STUDIOS, 

| | fiction, fashion, and cartoon- | 410-414 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 

antics—the very best of British Gi Р а b 

| | and International talent assem- 5.М/.6. е 9508 ana page. numee 

| | bled exclusively for your en- | and brief description of photograph or 

L 


РЗ) joyment. photographs required. 


ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 60s. POSTAGE 
FREE WITHIN THE U.K., 72s. INCLUDING 
POSTAGE OVERSEAS. 


MIA GRIEG 
Peer Gynt Suite 


Amsterdam Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Walter Goehr, conductor 


M916 STRAUSS 
Blue Danube and 
Emperor Waltzes 


Vienna Festival Orchestra 
Otto Ackermann, conductor 


from among the 12 


high-fidelity, long 
playing recordings 
illustrated here 


CONCERT HALL RECORD CLUB, the world's largest record- 
ing society, offers you—at unbelievably low prices—its vast 
repertoire of the world’s finest musical masterpieces. Recorded 
in ultra high-fidelity, you can have as permanent and enduring 
possessions flawless performances of famous works by such 
renowned orchestras as the Vienna State, the London Sym- 
phony and the London Philharmonic. 

Just think of it! Available at all times in your own home—timeless 
interpretations of great music by such peerless conductors 
and artists as Josef Krips--Gianfranco Rivoli--Oistrakh. And 
these are only three from the long list of internationally known 
artists, including Monteux—Schuricht—Dorati—Kletski—Boulez 
—Boult—Barbirolli—Tebaldi—Richter, who can be heard on the 
sensitively recorded masterworks of CONCERT HALL. 

Don't hesitate. Post the coupon below today--and let genius 
be your guest. 


Take advantage of the economic and simple CONCERT HALL sys- 
tem to build up an impressive library of fine records at incred- 
ibly low cost. Post the coupon today for 3 records for only 6/-. 


米 Each and every recording is brand new, never before 


FAMOUS 
OVERTURE 


La Traviata. Carmen 
The Marriage of Figan y 
The Barber of Seville 


M969 BACH M957 FAMOUS OVERTURES 
Sonata for 2 Violins and Piano Traviata, Carmen, 
in C major Figaro, Barber of Seville 


Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra 


David and Igor Oistrakh, violins, 
Josef Krips, conductor 


Vladimir Yampolski, piano 


for only E 


each 


You receive immediately the three 7” L.P.s of your choice for 
just 2/- each. Every month you will receive a free copy ot the 
CONCERT HALL CLUB BULLETIN describing its latest 
releases. One of these, a 12" L.P., will be selected by its 
Musical Committee as the "Record of the Month". This 
record will be posted to you, unless you instruct the Club 
otherwise in advance—by means of a postcard enclosed with 
your Bulletin. 


Members who do not want the "Record of the Month" may 
select another record or even request that no record be sent 
that month. As a member you will only be charged 26/- (plus 
postage) for the "Record of the Month" instead of the 35/- 
or 38/- you would normally expect to pay for such a superb 
record. Your only obligation is to buy as few as four records 
in the course of the year—from among the dozens which will 
be offered. The membership may be cancelled thereafter at 
any time you wish. 


ж 


ж 


released，making you the proud owner of а unique 
collection. 

CONCERT HALL'S nominal prices are unrivalled 一 made 
possible only because of the vast facilities at the Club's 
disposal. 

CONCERT HALL recordings last half as long again as 
most classical records on sale--notwithstanding the 
fact that prices are far below normal--giving you 
additional listening pleasure for your money. 
Consistent winner of the Grand Prix du Disque, Europe's 
premier award for recorded music, clearly reveals 


IMPORTANT 
ADDITIONAL 
SAVING 


If you return the 


coupon within 3 days,/ Name 
you may choose inas 
a fourth record Ии 


for only 2/- 


Concert Hall Record Club Ltd., Dept.+35PH 
Concert Hall House, St. Ann's Crescent, London, S.W.18. 

Please send me the. 4 records circled for just 2/- per record (plus postage), 7 
and enter my membership in the Concert Hall Record Club as described in M95 


this announcement. | agree to purchase at least 4 records in the next 12 months M939 
from among the dozens to be offered at the money-saving CONCERT HALL 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


prices which save me up to 35% off normal retail prices. M982 
x s N M968 

CIRCLE THE THREE RECORDS OF YOUR CHOICE ALONGSIDE > мові 

M959 


This offer only applies in Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland 


CONCERT HALL'S artistic and technical pre-eminence. 


For your express enjoyment CONCERT HALL retains 
the services of full-time musicologists who help advise 
and select our musical repertoire. 


CONCERT HALL is the wor/d's largest record club, 
bringing the great music of all time into millions of 
modern living-rooms. You'll want to recommend it to 
your friends, especially if they are parents. 


CONCERT HALL uses the most advanced recording 
techniques in the world to bring great performances to 
you in your own home. 


M969 


Town ë 7 М990 


Signature. 


M959A CHOPIN 
Five Favourites 
Viado Perlemuter, piano 


CAPRICCIO 
ESPAGNOL 


M961 RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Capriccio Espagnol 


The Halle Orchestra 
Sir John Barbirolli, conductor 


M939 TCHAIKOVSKY 
Capriccio Italien 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Sit Adrian Boult, conductor 


M982 IMMORTAL MELODIES 
Liebestraum (Liszt) Hungarian 
Dance No, 6 (Brahms), 
Humoresque (Dvorak) 
Traumerei (Schumann) 


Pizzicato trom Sylvia (Delibes) 
Vienna Promenade Orchestra 


A MIDSUMMER ЖҰ 
NIGHT'S DREAM 4 


M968 MENDELSSOHN 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 


Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Carl Schuricht conductor 


M981 INTERNATIONAL 
FOLKMUSIC 
From Spain, Italy, Israel, 
Yugoslavia, U.S.A., Russia, 
Greece and Mexico 


3 


BEETHOVEN 
Moonlight 


Sonata 


M990 BEETHOVEN 
Moonlight Sonata 
Friedrich Gulda, piano 


M966 MOZART 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik 


Vienna Festival Orchestra 
David Josefowitz, conductor 
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MISS BAMBI LYNN 


